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Japan: Economic Phases 


of Occupation 


Progam 


| Allied Policies for Economic Demilitarization Being Carried Out; 
Food Shortages Hamper Some of Authorities’ Plans as Momentous 
Changes Alter Direction and Main Currents of Japanese Economy 


HE FIRST SIX MONTHS’ occupa- 
tion of Japan by the forces of the 


Prepared by EstHer M. Crane, Far 


that the rice crop, which normally fur- 


fa I Offi mR of W orld nishes about 60 percent of the calories in 
10 United Nations has been carried out in ore ston, ice O oe the Japanese diet, was severely damaged 
a remarkably peaceable manner, with a l'rade Promotion, on the Basis of by typhoons sweeping across southwest 
12 high degree of cooperation from the Reports from the Supreme Com- Japan last September, and by floods in 
»se people. The latter have wit- he, 4 , 
Japanese peo} , ; re ae: a ae ) oat October. These caused a reduction of 
nessed the destruction of their military mande for the Allied Powers, and about 18 percent in the crop, originally 
ng wocliogge oe = ye cera Ag Other Information estimated at 8,398,500 metric tons but 
ss trusts, an He SS s A 
sititaristic powers that formerly domi- amounting _instead to only 6,832,500 
22 nated their Government. They have is developing under the occupation in metric tons. Wartime destruction of 
24 heard the Emperor publicly renounce his political, educational, industrial, finan- foodstuffs was a negligible factor. Esti- 
24 divinity, and have been presented with cial, and economic fields. Development mates by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
24 a new constitution outlawing war as an in these different fields is, however, ex- Forestry indicated that only 170,789 
a4 instrument of national policy. tremely uneven, and it is pointed out that metric tons were destroyed, equal to 
24 The women, formerly regarded as more constructive progress will be made about 0.6 percent of the amount available 
a domestic chattels, have been given the in all of them once the country’s economy for food. 
. franchise, and have the opportunity to is put on a more stable basis. It is predicted that the 1946 rice crop 
5 express themselves freely through politi- “ be : will = hyper ec not Prgptera of a 
25 cal and civic organizations. Japan’s Short Rice Crop ara ility of Hoods and typhoons but 
42 feudalistic system of education has been =a eS ie: ecause of soil exhaustion due to lack of 
revolutionized, all the large papers The crux of the economic situation is fertilizers during the war years. Con- 
unionized. and their contributors en- the food shortage, partly due to the fact sumption of organic and chemical fer- 
couraged to give vent to unchecked 
criticism of Government policies which 
they may find objectionable. 
33 None of these drastic changes has come 
> about painlessly. There have been nu- 
34 merous obstructions to carrying out the 
34 occupation directives, outstanding among 
34 them being the poor economic condition 
35 of the country and the tendency of the 
35 people to cling to their age-old paternal- 
35 istic concept of Government, or wait for 
some authority on top to do something 
about their plight. 
Japan’s Economy Depleted 
- The serious food shortage, an out- 
37 standing factor in the deteriorated eco- 
nomic condition of the country, has 
38 undoubtedly done more than anything 








else to hamper occupation policies. The 
primary urge to get food has brought 
about pernicious black-market practices, 
hoarding of rice supplies, and soaring in- 
flation. Steps are now being taken, how- 
ever, to alleviate these conditions by 
arranging food imports on a barter basis, 
and the most recent report from the 
office of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP) is optimistic in its 
outlook for the ultimate success of the 
broad policies undertaken by the occu- 
pation authorities, 

Monthly reports from the office of the 
Supreme Commander give a detailed pic- 
ture of all phases of Japanese life as it 


bombed area of their city. 





From Three Lions 
“Home Sweet Home" for this Japanese family is a shack built of materials salvaged from the 


(There’s even a name-plate on the door post.) 
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tilizers was curtailed during the war be- 
cause of the inadequate supply of raw 
materials and damage to manufacturing 
plants. 

Production of ammonium sulphate, the 
most important commercial fertilizer in 
the country, which averaged 1,143,000 
metric tons annually from 1937 to 1940, 
amounted to less than 300,000 metric tons 
in 1945, in consequence of war damage 
to plants and lack of raw materials. 
Superphosphate plants suffered no war 
damage, but, because of the reduction 
in supplies of phosphate rock from 
abroad, were forced to curtail produc- 
tion drastically. Consumption in 1945 
dropped to less than 50,000 metric tons, 
in contrast with average annual con- 
sumption from 1937 to 1940 of approxi- 
mately 1,169,000 metric tons. Consump- 
tion of other fertilizers had been reduced 
in approximately the same ratios from 
1940 to 1945. Consequently, large areas 
of cultivated land have received little or 
no fertilizers for from 1 to 3 years. 

Estimates of both organic and chem- 
ical fertilizers on hand for 1946 show a 
marked scarcity in current stocks. 
Among the problems for this year’s pro- 
duction are the difficulties in obtaining 
large quantities of phosphate rock from 
abroad, in repairing nitrogeneous plants, 
and in providing anthracite high-grade 
coal and coke for calcium-cyanamid pro- 
duction. Facilities for producing potas- 
sic fertilizers in Japan are very limited, 
and if minimum requirements are ob- 
tained for use in 1946 the bulk will have 
to be purchased and imported from other 
countries. 

Shortage of the rice crop, caused by 
typhoons, floods, and soil depreciation, 
has made it necessary to continue the 
rationing system established during the 
war. The National General Mobilization 
Law, passed in 1938 and revised in 1941, 


Scene (prewar) in the Municipal Market at Nagasaki, Japan. 
all probability, no longer in existence—and in any event it is certain that no such 
plentiful supplies of food are available in the Nipponese cities today 
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provides the authority under which the 
Japanese Government established ra- 
tioning and price controls over essen- 
tial commodities. 

Throughout the war, the fixed market 
prices were periodically revised upward. 
Despite this fact, there never was effec- 
tive over-all control over rationing or 
prices of necessary goods and services. 
Each Ministry in the Japanese Govern- 
ment was made responsible for price 
fixing and rationing of commodities un- 
der its jurisdiction. It, in turn, set up 
control companies and associations to 
handle the details of rationing. The fix- 
ing of prices for commodities in which 
more than one Ministry was interested 
was made subject to review by special 
cabinet committees. 


Control Associations 


While the occupation authorities have 
been issuing directives and working out 
ways and means to dispense with con- 
trol associations, it has been found ex- 
pedient to retain certain of these to 
carry out rationing of essential com- 
modities until they can be distributed 
in a more nearly normal manner with- 
out risk of starvation and disorder. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry is responsible for food rationing. 
Individual food products, such as staples, 
fruits, and vegetables, and marine prod- 
ucts are dealt with by special bureaus of 
the Ministry. Control companies and 
associations responsible to the Ministry 
are charged with the mechanics of dis- 
tribution. In the rationing, special con- 
sideration is being given to various cate- 
gories of workers, such as coal miners, 
in order to stimulate production. 

Ration allowances differ in each lo- 
cality, depending on local supplies and 
transportation. The national daily ra- 
tion of 2.3 “go,” or about 330 grams of 
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staple foods, was reduced to 2.1 “go” or 
about 297 grams, in July 1945, where it 
has since remained, despite prot 
from the public. It was originally jp. 
tended to issue this ration in rice, py 
on account of the shortage of this com. 
modity, it has been found necessary to 
supplement the allotment with wheat 
barley, rye bread, noodles, and sweet 
potatoes. 


Food Collections Difficult 


It has been impossible to ascertain the 
actual supplies of staple foods in the 
country, on account of the extensive 
hoarding practiced by many of the farm. 
ers and the failure of the Government's 
collection system. According to the De. 
cember 1945 SCAP report, the latest 
available, collections in November 
amounted to 51 percent of the estimated 
quotas while collections for the first 19 
days of December showed further sharp 
declines, amounting to only 18 percent 
of the estimated totals. On December 
24, a SCAP directive was issued to the 
Japanese Government approving an in. 
crease in the Government purchase 
price of rice from 92.50 to 150.00 yen per 
koku (about 5.12 bushels), and an in. 
crease in the Government subsidy from 
42.50 to 75 yen per koku. This increase 
was deemed necessary to meet the in. 
creased cost of production to the farmer, 
and to stimulate production of staple 
foods for authorized markets. 

With the daily ration of staple foods at 
the low level of 297 grams, it has been, 
of course, necessary to supplement it 
with perishable foods such as fish and 
vegetables. Prior to November 20 of last 
year these items were also strictly ra- 
tioned, but the tight controls resulted in 
such widespread hoarding and black- 
market practices that a more modified 
plan was introduced, under which price 
ceilings on perishables were abolished in 
an attempt to encourage the flow of 
vegetables and fish through official chan- 
nels into urban areas. Average receipts 
of perishable foods during the first 6 
days after the plan was introduced were 
four times the average of the first 20 
days of the month. This action also 
helped to reduce the large numbers of 
urban dwellers going out into the rural 
districts to forage for black-market sup- 
plies of foodstuffs. 

Removal of price ceilings had its ad- 
verse effects, with prices soaring up to 
black-market levels despite an under- 
standing between the dealers and the 
Japanese authorities that prices would 
not be allowed to go above a certain 
specified percentage. The distribution 
of fresh fish, especially, has been ham- 
pered by black-market practices. To 
combat this, the Bureau of Fisheries in- 
stituted a daily radio announcement to 
inform consumers of the current whole- 
sale prices for fresh fish and fish prod- 
ucts. By the end of 1945, ceiling prices 
on fish were scheduled to be reestab- 
lished, with monthly revisions being 
made to allow for seasonal! fluctuations in 
the supply of different types. Although 
the new ceiling prices, made effective 
January 9, were high, they were con- 
sidered to be more realistic than the 
former fixed prices, and were said to 
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have resulted in the increased distribu- 
tion of fish through official channels. 


Fisheries Damaged by War 


At the time of Japan’s surrender to 
the Allied Powers, its fishing industry 
was at a low ebb, the authorities estimat- 
ing that the productive output of the 
industry was only 60 percent of the pre- 
war level. The fishing fleet had been 
completely swept from the high seas, and 
communication with fishing bases in the 
far-flung empire had ceased to exist. 
Further disintegration of the industry 
was brought about by shortage of mate- 
rials for the operation, building, and re- 
pair of fishing craft, and by reduction in 
the labor force for military activities. 

As fish is a vital source of the country’s 
food supply, especially in view of the 
diminished rice crop, active steps are be- 
ing taken to rehabilitate the fishing in- 
dustry. Among the materials now ur- 
gently required are cotton for nets, lines, 
and sails, abaca for rope, and salt for 
preservation. A major obstacle to the 
large-scale resumption of fishing here- 
tofore has been the lack of sufficient fuel 
oil and kerosene to operate the power 
fishing and fish-transporting vessels. 
Arrangements have been made, how- 
ever, to make limited amounts of oil and 
kerosene available for the fisheries, and 
it is anticipated that the situation will 
continue to improve. Many of the large 
trawlers damaged’ during the war are 
undergoing repairs, and smaller vessels 
are rapidly being put back into com- 
mission. 

In addition to offshore fishing, various 
governmental and private fresh-water 
fish hatcheries and rearing ponds have 
long been of great importance in Japan’s 
food economy. Production of these 
hatcheries was curtailed during the war 
because of the labor shortage and the 
scarcity of fish food, but the equipment 
suffered virtually no damage. The equip- 
ment is said to be modern, comparable to 
that used in the United States, and fairly 
simple to rehabilitate. 

Hokkaido has been a valuable source 
of fresh-water fish since 1943, when the 
scarcity of food in that region led to the 
experimental rearing of carp in the 
rivers and rice paddies. This proved so 
successful that plans now are being made 
to enlarge production this year, a former 
air base being used as one of the hatch- 
eries. Salmon and trout hatcheries in 
Hokkaido are reported to be maintaining 
their planting quotas despite the scarcity 
of fish food. 


Other Products Rationed 


In addition to rationing of food in 
Japan, it has also been found necessary 
to establish distribution controls for sev- 
eral other commodities, such as clothing, 
paper, and fuel. Clothing became so 
scarce during the last months of the 
war that no ration tickets at all were is- 
sued for 1945. The situation has shown 
a slight improvement through the re- 
lease of Japanese military clothing 
stocks, but distribution is limited only 
to those in extreme need, including war 
sufferers, expectant mothers, and newly 
born babies. Critical items, such as un- 
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From Three Lions 


Tokyo “small business” today. Americans and Japanese alike throng around sidewalk “shops” 
selling Japanese junk. Often a thriving trade is carried on at these open-air stalls. 


dergarments, towels, flannel cloth, and 
bleached cotton, are distributed at de- 
partment and other retail stores under 
supervision of local neighborhood or- 
ganizations. Available supplies and 
prices are widely advertised in the press 
and by means of posters. 

Newspapers have been acutely affected 
by the war. Because of the scarcity of 
newsprint, the number of newspapers 
was reduced from 5,000 to 75, the issues 
were cut down to four pages, and cir- 
culation was reduced 25 percent. Dur- 
ing last September and October news- 
print was produced at the monthly rate 
of 12,100,000 pounds, equal to about 18 
percent of prewar production. The larg- 
est obstacle to greater paper production 
is the loss of Karafuto (Southern Sak- 
halin), formerly the chief source of pulp 
and pulp logs. Other factors have been 
the lack of coal and transportation and 
war damage to plants. 

Production of high-grade foreign-style 
paper for books and magazines has also 
been reduced, the amount available at 
the end of the war being equal to only 
4 percent of prewar consumption. The 
critical nature of the supply of paper 
and newsprint made rationing inevita- 
ble. This is now being carried out by 
the Newsprint and Publishing Paper 
Allotment Committee, established as a 
result of a SCAP directive. For Decem- 
ber all newspapers were granted a basic 
12 percent increase of newsprint and 
75 percent of the new applications for 
paper were approved. 


Control of Fuels 


Control of fuels, chiefly petroleum 
products and coal, also continues nec- 
essary in Japan’s postwar economy. Ma- 


terials and equipment for petroleum pro- 
duction are pooled by the Petroleum 
Control Institute (Seikiyu Toseika) 
which controls refineries and carries out 
Government policies. The Government 
purchases refined products from the re- 
fineries and sells them to the Petroleum 
Distribution Co. (Seikiyu Haikyu Tosei). 
Japanese petroleum products seized by 
the occupation forces have been turned 
over to the Home Ministry for distribu- 
tion to essential consumers through the 
Petroleum Distribution Co. 

Abolition of all subsidies to the pe- 
troleum industry and the increased cost 
of production have made necessary the 
revision of prices which had been fixed 
on the basis of conditions prevailing in 
1944. New prices, announced in Janu- 
ary, have been calculated to enable the 
oil industry to operate on its own earn- 
ings from an estimated annual output 
of 300,000 kiloliters of crude oil. 

The coal situation has been especially 
bad, owing to the departure of large 
numbers of Chinese and Korean mine 
workers, and failure to recruit enough 
Japanese laborers to replace them. 
Through directives issued at the outset of 
the occupation, SCAP informed the Jap- 
anese Government of the vital necessity 
of keeping the coal mines in operation. 
The Japanese were warned that if they 
allowed their industries to close up 
through lack of coal, it might be 10 years 
instead of 3 before they could hope to 
rehabilitate these industries. 

At one point, the Japanese Govern- 
ment threatened to use its wartime 
forced-labor law, if recruiting efforts for 
miners continued to fail. Returning 
servicemen, none too popular with their 
long-suffering countrymen, have been 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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IRE WILL REMEMBER the past 6 

years as a period of economic stress 
auring which the strength of the nation 
was directed toward the attainment of 
two goals—the preservation of neutrality 
and the production of foodstuffs and 
other consumer goods in quantities suf- 
ficient to maintain the population. De- 
spite the cessation of hostilities, many 
of the economic problems encountered 
during the war years still hamper an im- 
mediate return to a full peacetime 
economy. 

Eire’s geographical proximity to the 
European battle scene, its commercial 
relationship with the United Kingdom, 
and its dependence on external sources 
for certain raw materials and foodstuffs 
made it impossible for the country to 
escape unscathed from the economic 
consequences of the war. Since 1939 
Eire’s 3,000,000 inhabitants have been 
subjected to many of the inconveniences 
and difficulties suffered by belligerent na- 
tions. Changes in traditional methods 
of agriculture have occurred, accom- 
panied by the general rationing of food 
and clothing, the partial break-down of 
local transportation, the disappearance 
of badly needed imports, a steady rise 
in the cost of living, and a general in- 
crease in governmental control over all 
phases of the nation’s economic life. 


Agricultural Self-Sufficiency 


The war focused official attention on 
the twofold problem of securing a high 
degree of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
to replace imports lost as a result of 
displaced shipping, and upon the im- 
portance of continuing Eire’s valuable 
agricultural export trade with the United 
Kingdom. The withdrawal of shipping 
placed the country in the seemingly con- 
tradictory situation of facing a food 
shortage even though its national econ- 
omy is based largely on agriculture. Eire 
has long been dependent on imports of 
certain vital foodstuffs, notably wheat, 
as well as imports of commercial fer- 
tilizers, feedstuffs, and agricultural ma- 

‘chinery. The immediate effects of the 
shipping shortage on Irish agriculture 
therefore were a substantial increase in 
the cost of production, a decrease in the 
general yield per acre, and the threat of 
a serious bread shortage caused by the 
disappearance of wheat imports. 

In an attempt to counteract the cur- 
tailment of imported commodities the 
Government resorted to a system of sub- 
sidies, guaranteed prices, low-interest 
loans to farmers, and other incentives to 
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By Harovip E. Hat, British Com- 
monwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


increase home production. Under the 
impetus of this drive the total area tilled 
increased from 3,554,000 acres in 1939 to 
4,400,000 in 1945, and the total value of 
Irish agricultural production increased 
from £53,000,000 in 1938-39 to £99,000,- 
000 in 1944—45. 

The problem of prime importance to 
Irish agriculture during these years has 
been the production of wheat. The soil 
and climate of Eire are not particularly 
adapted to wheat production, and a 
much more profitable market has been 
available in the United Kingdom for 
Irish livestock and dairy products. Con- 
sequently, domestic production declined 
steadily during the prewar years and 
Eire became dependent on imports of 
wheat from foreign countries, princi- 
pally Canada. 

In 1940 a Compulsory Tillage Order 
was adopted after an appeal for volun- 
tary increased food production met with 
only minor success. The Order declared 
that holders of 10 or more acres were 
to cultivate at least 12 percent of their 
land. By 1945 this percentage had in- 
creased to 36 percent, and the Order 
was extended to holders of 5 or more 
acres. Wheat production was not made 
compulsory until 1944 when landholders 
of 5 or more acres were required to plant 
4, 6, or 10 percent of their cultivated 
land in wheat—the percentage varying 
according to the suitability of the soil 
of the region for growing wheat. At the 
same time the Government attempted to 
utilize the space available in the few 
ships still arriving in Eire ports in the 
transportation of wheat from foreign 
countries. By 1943 such imports had 
declined to 26 percent of the 1939 im- 
ports, but by 1945 the quantity of such 
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What Progress in Eire? 


Hard Hit in Many Ways by Wartime Pressures, the Country Has Been Initiating 
Numerous Measures Recently To Stimulate the Hoped-For Economic Resurgence 
Here Are the Facts About the Difficulties, Struggles, and Propitious Trends 


imports had substantially increased byt 
were still only 60 percent of the prewar 
level. 

The drive for increased home produc. 


tion was more successful. 


Acreage tilled 


in wheat increased by 150 percent be. 
tween 1939 and 1945. 


Government 


these commodities 


surplus. 
also increased. 


many localities, of farm labor. 


Decline in Per-Acre Yield 


The 


wartime 


Furthermore the 
announced 
that compulsory tillage will be continued 
throughout 1946 and that everything wil] 
be done to increase the wheat acreage to 
700,000 which it is estimated would make 
Eire self-sufficient in the production of 
wheat. 

Production of oats, barley, potatoes, 
turnips, and sugar beets also increased 
during the war years, and in general 
produced in 
quantities sufficient to meet normal local 
demands but without any appreciable 
Fruit and vegetable production 


has recently 


were 


achievements of Irish 
agriculture are more impressive when it 
is realized that serious difficulties were 
experienced in the procurement of fer- 
tilizers, agricultural machinery, and, in 


Imports 


of fertilizers declined by 90 percent and 
resulted in a general decrease in yield 
per acre, amounting to approximately 
12 percent in the case of wheat and oats 
and 20 percent in the yield per acre of 


potatoes. 


The 


present 


governmental 


policy of granting subsidies to local pro- 
ducers of kelp, phosphates, and potash 
fertilizers and of sponsoring the manu- 
facture 
nitrate-of-ammonia 
sulted in an improvement in this situa- 


tion since 


and 


sale 


of 


locally produced 


fertilizers has re- 


1943, and yield per acre is 


expected to regain prewar levels as local 


production 


continue 
tity of artificial fertilizers distributed in 
1945 was 81,000 long tons as compared 
with 53,000 long tons in 1944. 


jgricultural 


1.000 acre 


lereadue 


and 
to increase. 


imports 


of fertilizers 
The total quan- 
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Livestock Situation 


The most favorable factor resulting 
from the war’s influence on Irish agri- 
culture has been the continuing British 
demand at high prices for Eire’s live- 
stock and dairy products. The value of 
livestock and livestock products was esti- 
mated at £66,094,000 for the year ended 
May 31, 1945, compared with £47,000,000 
for the corresponding period in 1939, but 
this increase represented a rise in prices 
rather than in increase in output. The 
proximity of Eire has made it a natural 
source for a substantial part of the 
United Kingdom’s imports of livestock 
products. However, decreased pasture 
acreage, foot-and-mouth disease among 
the livestock, shipping difficulties, and a 
sharp reduction in imported feedstuffs 
have resulted in a reduction in the num- 
ber of animals exported to the United 
Kingdom. Pasture acreage was turned 
into wheat land, with the result that 
acres in pasture land decreased 11 per- 
cent between 1939 and 1945. Feedstuffs 
were not available, and farmers were 
forced to get along with only 40 percent 
of the feedstuffs available in prewar 
years. 

The most serious repercussions of the 
feed shortage were felt in the produc- 
tion of hogs, with the number declining 
from 1,000,000 in 1940 to about 150,000 
in 1945; and the formerly profitable 
bacon and ham trade with the United 
Kingdom virtually ceased. Exports of 
cattle to the United Kingdom rallied 
after an alarming decline in 1941, and 
by 1945 an average of more than 1,000 
cattle were being exported each day 
from Eire. This improvement in posi- 
tion was primarily due to a successful 
fight against hoof-and-mouth epidemics 
which had seriously decreased the num- 
ber of livestock in 1941 and 1942. 


Industrial Production 


Prior to the war Eire was energetically 
engaged in the establishment of local in- 
dustry which it was hoped would ulti- 
mately result in greater industrial self- 
sufficiency for the country. By 1939 Eire 
was supplying a substantial share of its 
requirements for certain manufactured 
products, notably clothing, shoes, hosiery, 
leather, cement, and soap. The impact 
of war conditions has been especially 
severe on new industries. The majority 
were of the types that had been estab- 
lished under the protection of tariff reg- 
ulations and which were primarily de- 
pendent on imported raw materials. The 
elimination of foreign shipping and the 
necessity of devoting all available Irish 
shipping space to wheat halted industrial 
expansion and progressively reduced in- 
dustrial activity. 

Although Irish manufacturers for the 
first time found themselves free from 
foreign competition and with an expand- 
ing home market, the shortage of raw 
materials proved difficult to overcome. 
Between 1939 and 1945 imports of cotton 
plece goods decreased in quantity by 50 
percent, cotton yarns by 70 percent, and 
woolen and worsted yarns by more than 
80 percent. New industrial machinery 
was unobtainable, replacements were 
Scarce, and lubricating-oil imports de- 
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Hire’s Foreign Trade With Major Countries, 1939-45 
{In thousands of pounds sterling] 
Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 | 

Imports (total) 43,415 | 46,790 | 29,530 | 34,630 | 26,082 | 28,244 | 32, 207 
Great Britain 23, 406 | 24,197 | 20,555 | 18, 789 | 12, 565 | 12, 249 13, 906 
Canada 1, 462 3, 290 1,559 | 4,565 | 2,545 | 5,017 4, 843 
Argentina 2, 327 3, 816 491 1, 342 | 735 1, 621 1, 742 
United States 3, 600 4, 131 2, 304 3, 042 3,550 | 2,955 3, 032 
Other countries 12,620 | 11, 356 4, 621 6, 892 6, 687 6, 402 8, 774 
Exports (total) 26, 516 | 32,708 | 31,735 | 32,607 | 27,401 | 29,493 | 27, 285 
Great Britain 22,175 | 28,135 | 27,463 | 27,102 | 22,244 | 23,457 | 21,179 
Northern Lreland 2,637 | 3,311 3,350 | 5,102 | 4,844) 5,689 5, 623 
United States 288 491 702 298 266 288 236 
Other countries 1, 416 771 220 105 47 59 247 





January~-October, inclusive. 


clined by 70 percent. Furthermore, in- 
dustrial production was restricted by a 
shortage of electrical power and fuel. 
Excess-profits taxation was heavy and 
absorbed a considerable share of indus- 
trial earnings, and under the wartime 
Emergency Powers Act the Government 
controlled prices on all essential goods 
and services. 

Despite the fact that these difficulties 
restricted output, many Irish industrial 
concerns reported profits during the 
1939-45 period. This was due to an ex- 
panding home market, and, in certain in- 
dustries, to a Government-allowed in- 
crease in the sale price of certain items. 
Today few Irish companies are soliciting 
credit, with most of them having larger 
deposits than in prewar years. Impor- 
tant advancement in scientific produc- 
tion has also been made in many fields, 
primarily through the efforts of the 
Government's Emergency Scientific Re- 
search Bureau set up to aid Irish indus- 
try and agriculture in the establishment 
of new industries and products and the 
improvement of present methods of pro- 
duction. The total net output of trans- 
portable goods in 1945 was valued at an 
estimated £35,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 30 percent over the 1939 total 
of £27,000,000. 

Today Ejire's principal industrial ad- 
vantage over the other nations of Europe 
lies in its reconversion speed. It has no 
problem of technical reconstruction or 
reconversion to a peacetime basis. When 
foreign trade again permits the uninter- 
rupted flow of raw materials to Eire that 
country will be in a position to continue 
its efforts toward industrial expansion 
and diversification. 


Eire’s Foreign Trade 


Eire’s total foreign trade declined from 
£70,316,000 in 1939 to £53,562,000 in 1943 
and then climbed to £59,798,000 for the 
first 10 months in 1945 as international 
shipping was resumed. However, these 
figures are based on value and do not 
present an accurate quantitative picture 
of the situation, inasmuch as higher 
prices per item were involved. In addi- 
tion, Irish import statistics are recorded 
on ac. i. f. basis and it is obvious that 
higher freight and insurance charges 
have tended to obscure the extent of 
actual decline in Eire’s foreign trade. 

As previously mentioned, Eire’s diffi- 
culties during the war period have pri- 


marily been the result of its inability to 
obtain supplies from foreign sources. 
While exports declined only 12 percent in 
value during this period, the total value 
of imports dropped 40 percent. The total 
net registered tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing Irish ports decreased from 17,221,000 
tons in 1939 to 1,396,000 tons in 1944. 
In 1945 imports were stimulated by the 
expansion of shipping services between 
Eire and Portugal and Spain, and the 
supply position of Eire was further eased 
with the termination of the war. Canned 
foods arrived from Argentina, plywood 
and newsprint from Sweden, and textiles 
from Brazil, while trade with the United 
States and Canada expanded steadily. 

During the war years Great Britain 
supplied between 50 and 60 percent of 
Eire’s imports, but the yearly value of 
these imports declined sharply after 
1942. Such imports consisted principally 
of coal and textiles. Canada increased 
in importance as a supplier, providing 
Eire with 15 percent of its total imports 
in the first 10 months of 1945 compared 
with only 3 percent in 1939. Imports 
from Canada consisted of newsprint and 
wheat. 

Agricultural producers have long pro- 
vided Eire with practically all of its visi- 
ble exports, principally in the form of 
livestock shipped to British markets. 
The improved prices obtained have, in 
general, kept the total value of foodstuff 
exports above prewar levels, with the 
result that the total value of Eire’s ex- 
ports was £27,285,000 for the first 10 
months of 1945 as compared with 
£26,516,000 in 1939. 

The dependence of Eire on the trade 
of the United Kingdom has been a prob- 
lem of grave concern to Eire. The econ- 
omies of the two countries are com- 
plementary, and the livestock exports 
offered by Eire are of the type required 
by the United Kingdom in increasing 
quantities from the most convenient 
source. With Great Britain normally 
purchasing more than 80 percent of 
Eire’s exports, and Northern Ireland tak- 
ing 13 percent, it is readily seen that 
favorable trade relations with the United 
Kingdom are essential and must be con- 
tinued under present circumstances. 
There is a tendency, however, to look to 
greater diversity of trade with the devel- 
opment of new export markets and the 
importation of goods directly from for- 
eign sources instead of as re-shipments 
from the United Kingdom. 
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Trade With United States 


During the war the United States was 
Eire’s third largest supplier, with be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £4,000,000 worth of 
American goods being imported annu- 
ally. However, this sum is of minor sig- 
nificance compared with the value of im- 
ports from the United Kingdom. Gaso- 
line and oils, cereals, and tobacco were 
the principal wartime imports from the 
United States, and industrial machinery 
and automobiles for assembly were im- 
portant prewar imports. Today there is 
a ready Irish market for automobiles, 
machinery, and other American prod- 
ucts, but trade between the two coun- 
tries is controlled by an exchange allo- 
cation system which tends to limit im- 
ports. Any prospective buyer must ap- 
ply for an exchange permit before he can 
order merchandise from the United 
States, and the tendency of the Irish 
Government is to refuse permits if the 
commodity is deemed nonessential to 
the national welfare. Irish exports to 
the United States in the past have been 
relatively unimportant, consisting pri- 
marily of wool and woolen products. 

The acquisition of foreign supplies was 
handicapped to a considerable extent 
during the war by lack of shipping facili- 
ties, but in 1941 the Irish Shipping Com- 
pany was formed to alleviate this diffi- 
culty. This company is a Government- 
sponsored and subsidized concern op- 
erating a fleet of more than 20 ocean- 
going steamers, and its expanding ac- 
tivities are expected to lead to increased 
direct trade with the United States. In 
1942 a marine insurance plan was estab- 
lished, covering the vessels owned by this 
company. The immediate results from 
this action have been the encouragement 
offered to local shipping and the reten- 
tion at home of possibly more than £1,- 
000,000 a year in insurance premiums 
which formerly went to foreign countries 
for protection against shipping risks. 


Local Transportation 


Local transportation was seriously af- 
fected by the repercussions of the war, 
since ,Eire’s transport services are virtu- 
ally dependent on imported fuel and no 
sizable reserves had been built up prior 
to the war. Coal imports declined from 
2,876,000 long tons in 1939 to 761,000 tons 
for the first 10 months of 1945, and the 
quality of such imports has steadily 
deteriorated. 

During 1944 railway passenger-train 
service was reduced to 2 days a week ex- 
cept on suburban lines, all dining cars 
were withdrawn, freight-train services 
were limited to 4 days a week, and several 
branch lines in various parts of the 
country were closed. Although some 
easement of these conditions has since 
been realized, restrictions still remain on 
railroad travel. Regardless of these dis- 
locations no financial losses were suffered 
by the railroads, as passenger and freight 
receipts remained high. In 1944 the 
Government sought to assist the trans- 
portation system by the formation of 
Coras Iompair Eirean (The Transport 
Company of Ireland) which has consoli- 
dated the undertakings of the Great 
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Southern Railways, the Dublin United 
Transport Co., and the Grand Canal. 

Lack of fuel has also caused the disap- 
pearance of private cars from the high- 
ways, and private motoring is limited by 
the rationing of gasoline. The number 
of licensed private cars declined from 
50,000 in 1939 to 7,800 in 1945, and most 
of the automobiles in operation at pres- 
ent are of the small type, usually under 
12 horsepower. Private motoring was 
permitted after November 12, 1945, when 
the American-British Motor Fuel Pool 
removed restrictions on petroleum im- 
ports. Motor fuel is still scarce, how- 
ever, and tire and battery shortages have 
continued to restrict travel. 

Aside from the establishment of Coras 
Iompair Eirean the most important re- 
cent achievement in the field of trans- 
portation is the agreement reached in 
1945 between the United States and Eire 
which gives American civil transport the 
right to use Foynes Airport on the Shan- 
non for trans-Atlantic traffic. 


Rationing and Price Control 
g 


Although not at war the Irish Govern- 
ment early found it necessary to insti- 
tute rationing and the allocation of lim- 
ited supplies. Until 1941 only mild ra- 
tioning of gasoline had been resorted to, 
and the country avoided food rationing 
by consuming its reserve stocks. Late 
in 1941 it became apparent that a gen- 
eral plan of rationing was necessary, and 
a National Register was compiled. Ra- 
tion books were issued in June 1942 and 
soon became a regular feature of Irish 
life. 

With the exception of tea the quantity 
of allotments was considered generally 
as adequate. Weekly rations per indi- 
vidual consisted of three-fourths pound 
of sugar, half a pound each of butter and 
cocoa, and half an ounce of tea. The 
restriction most acutely felt was prob- 
ably that on tea, since Eire has one of 
the greatest tea-consuming populations 
in the world. However, with imports of 
tea declining by 75 percent, strict ration- 
ing was necessary. 

Essential foods were subject to price 
control. Butter sold for approximately 
40 cents a pound, sugar at 8 cents a 
pound, bread at 20 cents for a 4-pound 
loaf, and tea at 80 cents a pound. The 
price of bread was supported by sub- 
sidies amounting to about £2,000,000 
yearly, the export of butter was con- 
trolled, and strict controls were placed 
on production and sale of other foods. 

Clothing and footwear were rationed 
on a point basis. In 1943, when each 
consumer was allowed 78 points, a man’s 
three-piece suit required 45 points, a 
lined overcoat 32 points, and shoes 8 
points. Women’s clothing called for 23 
points for a jacket and skirt, 13 points 
for a dress, shoes 6 points, and stockings 
1 point. Coupon values were adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with 
the supply position, but, as in the case 
of foodstuffs, clothing rationing was 
more generous than the British ration 
scale. Present indications are that the 
coupon rationing system will be contin- 
ued throughout 1946. 

Coal disappeared from domestic con- 
sumption in 1942, and whatever imports 
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were available were reserved for the rai]. 
ways and _ industrial undertakings, 
Cooking gas was turned on only at cer. 
tain hours of the day, and the supply 
and use of electricity was restricted, 
Irish newspapers became smaller in Size 
as newsprint stocks declined. Housing 
conditions were not serious, primarily 
because of prewar building activity, py 
the Government has announced that jt 
will control all postwar construction jp 
Eire. 


Emigration and Unemployment 


The insatiable demand for labor jp 
the United Kingdom resulted in the emi. 
gration of an estimated 225,000 Irish 
laborers to that country despite attempts 
to retain able-bodied men for agricy. 
tural work. This movement of popu. 
lation, while it served to ease Eire’s yp. 
employment problem, nevertheless has 
proved devitalizing to the country, and 
Eire is now seeking to employ its young 
and most vigorous people in home jp. 
dustries. 

Emigration was encouraged by the 
steady work and higher wages offered in 
the United Kingdom in comparison to 
the condition of general industrial un- 
employment prevalent in Eire. Al. 
though the number of persons registered 
as unemployed in November 1945 was 
only 71,000 as compared with 118,000 for 
the same month in 1939, these figures do 
not present an accurate picture of the 
situation because this apparent decline 
in the number of unemployed was due 
not to an improvement in the position 
of local employment but rather to en- 
rollments into the armed forces and to 
emigration to the United Kingdom. 

The partial break-down of industrial 
activity, engendered by scarcity and 
higher prices of raw materials, is re- 
sponsible for Eire’s unemployment prob- 
lem. The shortage of these supplies 
compelled industrial concerns to stagger 
or reduce hours of employment. The 
prewar working week of 46 hours was 
lowered to 40 hours, and, in some cases, 
to 35 hours, while many establishments 
were in operation only 2 or 3 days each 
week. Much of the industrial labor ur- 
plus, however, was absorbed by Irish 
agriculture, and the Government paid 
the cost of transporting and lodging 
workers shifted to agriculturtal areas in 
which labor shortages prevailed. 


Cost of Living and Wages 


The steady rise in the cost of living 
since the beginning of the war has been 
a serious problem to the Irish. By 1945 
the cost of food had increased by 65 per- 
cent, fuel and light by 83 percent, and 
clothing more than 90 percent compared 
with the prewar level. But by August 
1945 the cost of living appeared to have 
reached a peak, and declines were evi- 
denced in the cost of all items for the 
first time since 1939. 

During the early war years the Irish 
Government introduced a system of wage 
stabilization whereby wage and salary 
increases in most industries were reg- 
ulated by the Government, and a mini- 
mum wage order for agricultural workers 
was applied. The weekly salary of in- 
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dustrial workers producing transporta- 
ble goods averaged approximately 69 
shillings for men and 38 for women in 
1945, an increase of about 20 percent 
over 1939 figures. Agricultural wages in- 
creased aS much as 45 percent, from a 
weekly average of 27 shillings in 1939 to 


40 shillings in the fall of 1945. 


Rire’s Cost-of-Living Index 


{August 1914= 100} 





All 


items | Food 


Year 


173 158 
= 206 182 
1941 228 201 
1942 2507 223 
143 24 249 
1944 206 203 
1945 293 261 


Cloth- | 
ing | 


225 
205 
311 
348 
427 
445 
437 


Fuel 
and 


| light 


180 
243 
304 
$22 
332 
338 
330 





Future Polictes 


The primary objective of the Eire Gov- 
ernment is to return the country as 
quickly as possible to a normal position 
but not to the same conditions that pre- 


vailed in the prewar period. 


The need for improved efficiency in 
agriculture has long been evident, and it 
is expected that much will be done to 
increase the fertility of the soil, to obtain 
the maximum yield per acre, and to in- 
crease the output per unit of labor. 
Compulsory tillage is to be continued 


throughout 


1946, and continuation of 


guaranteed prices is advocated as a 
means of expanding production and in- 
creasing agricultural efficiency. A dairy- 
industry subsidy plan, to operate during 
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the next 5 years at a total cost of 
£5,000,000, has been announced, and the 
Government hopes to increase home 
production of commercial fertilizer by 
offering assistance to producers. 

Eire does not expect any immediate de- 
velopment of heavy industry, but efforts 
are being made to assist other new in- 
dustries, particularly those producing 
consumer goods. An electrification pro- 
gram is being pushed, and work on the 
hydroelectric station on the River Erne 
has commenced. It is expected that this 
project will take 4 years to complete and 
will generate 200,000,000 units of elec- 
tricity yearly. A £3,000,000 nation-wide 
peat-development plan was recently an- 
nounced, and several other proposals are 
being studied with the purpose of further 
reducing Eire’s dependence on imported 
coal. 

The future of Irish foreign trade will 
depend largely on the international situ- 
ation and especially on the receptivity of 
British markets for Irish products. The 
continuation of livestock exports is es- 
sential because they provide the principal 
means by which imports of industrial 
raw materials are paid for and acquired. 
The speed with which Eire may eliminate 
restrictive exchange controls may de- 
pend on the outcome of various interna- 
tional trade and commercial agreements 
now pending. Many wartime regulations 
and controls will not immediately be re- 
moved and, furthermore, it is possible 
that Eire may restore quota restrictions 
on imports which, for the most part, were 
temporarily suspended during the war. 
However, it is not the aim of Eire to seek 
a position of economic isolation. 











Dublin. 














tons in the preceding year. 


Eire’s Sugar Situation: It's Looking Up a Bit 


Final figures on the Eire crop areas show that 84,522 acres were planted 
to sugar beets in 1945 as compared with 81,824 acres in 1944—an increase 
of 2,698 acres—says @ recent report from the U. S. Consulate General at 
Deliveries of beets to factories began in October 1945 and ended in 
January 1946. Yields were well up to average, and sugar contents of the 
beets varied from 15.5 to 18 percent. 

About 701,000 long tons of sugar beets were processed in the 1945 season, 
yielding a production of 93,000 tons of refined sugar compared with 83,000 
In addition, approximately 3,000 tons of raw 
cane sugar were refined into white sugar, bringing the total sugar production 
up to 96,000 tons in 1946. 

Eire’s estimated consumption of sugar in 1945 was 78,000 tons. A quantity 
of 10,000 tons of sugar was exported to Europe for relief during the year. 
This sugar was obtained from stocks held by the-Irish Sugar Co., with its 
release made possible by curtailing the sugar ration from three-quarters of 
a pound per week per person to one-half pound, for several months. The 
ration is again on a weekly basis of three-quarters of a pound. 

Stocks of refined sugar held by the Irish Sugar Co. on January 31, 1946, 
amounted to 81,000 tons as compared with 75,000 tons at the end of January 
1945 and 21,500 tons on September 22, 1945. 

In 1945 the entire sugar-beet crop was grown from seed produced in Eire. 
Under Government sponsorship the beet-seed-growing area has been 
enlarged, and certain sections have been designated as beet-growing districts. 
An official of the Sugar Company has stated that, although the beet-seed 
industry is still in its early stages, as compared with the industry in other 
European countries, it produces seeds that compare favorably in quality with 
the seed formerly imported. 

As byproducts of sugar manufacture, 63,700 tons of molasses beet pulp and 
25,000 tons of molasses were produced in 1945-46. These products are 
regarded as of particular importance—especially molasses beet pulp which 
is generally recognized in Ireland as one of the cheapest and most productive 
of available stock feeds. 
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By the continued development of its 
new merchant marine, Eire hopes to 
avoid any repetition of the difficulties 
brought about by the disappearance of 
foreign shipping during the war. The 
country is anxious to develop alternative 
export markets, and at the present time 
representatives of Irish industries are 
in several foreign countries studying 
methods of production, negotiating pur- 
chases of raw materials, and opening 
new markets for Irish exporters. Im- 
porters also are interested in trade ex- 
pansion and are especially desirous of 
trading directly with United States firms 
and thus reducing brokerage and trans- 
shipment charges which are applicable 
when American goods are received via 
British ports and wholesale distributors. 





Demand for Low-Cost 
Dwellings, Northern Rhodesia 


Northern Rhodesia needs 10,000 houses 
for natives, according to a member of the 
Legislative Council of that country—re- 
ports a foreign publication. The cost of 
this number of dwellings is estimated at 
£2,000,000. Delays in providing houses 
have been caused by shortages of labor 
and materials. 

The problem of providing housing for 
natives in the urban areas of that country 
received Government recognition during 
the last few months of 1944. At that 
time formation of an African Housing 
Department was recommended, which 
agency was to study techniques of build- 
ing cheap permanent houses, to plan 
towns, and to assist local authorities in 
the construction and financing of housing 
for natives. 





Sugar Shortage in Rumania 


Rumania’s 1945 sugar-beet production 
was estimated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture at 202,600 metric tons, compared 
with an average of 595,000 tons in the 
years 1941-44. The 1945 production of 
sugar amounted to only about 21,000 tons, 
whereas the country’s normal require- 
ments approximate 100,000 tons. Trans- 
portation difficulties, army-of-occupation 
demands, smaller plantings, and the slow 
rehabilitation of war-damaged sugar 
plants contributed to the sugar shortage. 





Public-Works Projects and 
Building Repairs, India 


The provisional budget for Calcutta, 
India, for the year ended March 1947, 
recommends expenditure of approxi- 
mately $800,000 for public-works proj- 
ects. Of the total city budget of some 
$12,600,000, approximately $420,000 is 
earmarked for building repairs, $250,000 
for street lighting, $165,000 for public 
works, and $45,000 for slum improve- 
ment. The decree authorizing the bud- 
get was expected to be passed during 
the latter part of March. 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


The large and teeming wood-pulp plant of Svartvik in the northern Swedish Province of Medelpad 


Sweden’s Pulp and Paper 
Position and Prospects 


¢ The Main Problem Is: What Quantities Are WE Likely To Get From That Important Y 
U Scandinavian Source? In This Discussion Are Basic Facts To Answer That Query J 


T APPEARS VERY UNLIKELY that 
Sweden will be able to raise its wood- 

pulp and paper production to prewar 
levels in 1946. Shortages of fuel and 
other materials, as well as of woods labor, 
are likely to keep production down. Ex- 
ports will show proportionate limita- 
tions. 

Swedish exports of wood pulp and 
paper in 1945 witnessed a Sharp gain 
above the war years, but were still sub- 
stantially below the volume of 1939. 
The major part of the 1945 exports oc- 
curred in the third and fourth quarters 
of the year following the opening of 
ocean shipping to world markets with 
the advent of VE-day. 


Swedish Exports of Wood Pulp 








Quantities in 1,000 metric tons] 

Type 1939 1943 1944 1945 
Mechanical 306 . 10 184 
Sulfite 1,217 277 208 811 
Sulfate SOS 154 79 564 

Total 2, 331 439 297 1, 559 
Source: Official Swedish statistics 


Wood-pulp exports in 1945 totaled 
1,559,000 metric tons, of which about 
90 percent was shipped in the last 6 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, 
Office of World Trade Promotion, 
from Foreign Service Reports and 
Commercial Sources 


months of the year. Chemical-pulp ex- 
ports in 1945 totaled about 1,375.000 
metric tons, of which about 560,000 tons 
were from stocks accumulated prior to 
the end of the European war. Approxi- 
mately half of Sweden’s chemical-pulp 
tonnage was shipped to the United 
States. The preceding table shows total 
pulp exports for 1945 compared with 
other recent years. 


Uncertainties Loom Now 


Swedish wood-pulp production in 1946 
is subject to a number of uncertainties, 
the most important being solid-fuel sup- 
plies. In prewar years Sweden imported 
about 8,000,000 metric tons of coal and 
coke for heating and industrial purposes. 
During the war years substantial quan- 
tities were obtained from continental 
European sources, primarily Germany 
and Poland. In 1944 Swedish coal im- 
ports were about 3,600,000 metric tons. 
Beginning in the fall of 1944, however, 
when commercial relations between Ger- 
many and Sweden started to break, coal 


imports dropped severely and receded to 
practically a vanishing point, amounting 
to only 300,000 tons for the year 1945. 

As a consequence, the Swedish Fuel 
Commission found it necessary to imple- 
ment further the wood-fuel program, 
and it continues to direct fuel procure- 
ment and consumption. No coal is being 
allocated to the wood-pulp industry 
which must operate entirely on wood fuel 
and oil. Although greatly increased 
quantities of wood were used for fuel 
purposes during the war, the urgency 
became acute in 1945. 

The Fuel Commission’s cutting pro- 
gram for the year July 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1946, called for a total of 44,000,- 
000 cubic meters, piled measure, of fuel 
wood, charcoal wood, and pulpwood,. The 
planned cut included 25,000,000 cubic 
meters of fuel wood, 4,000,000 charcoal 
wood, and 15,000,000 pulpwood. Require- 
ments of wood for fuel purposes during 
this period totaled 34,000,000 cubic 
meters, while for the year 1946-47 fuel- 
wood requirements are estimated at 
25,000,000 cubic meters. In 1937, a year 
of record Swedish pulp output, Swedish 
pulp mills consumed about 21,000,000 
cubic meters, piled measure, of pulpwood. 

It is evident that with some of the 
pulpwood being used for fuel, and until 
coal and coke supplies are increased, pulp 
mills cannot achieve capacity operations. 
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The Fuel Commission’s large cutting pro- 
gram, coupled with other forest produc- 
tion, including saw logs, has resulted in 
a stated shortage of woods labor. At the 
end of December 1945, total forest work- 
ers were reported at 68,000, with an 
estimated deficit of about 30,500 men. 
The program, however, is considered to 
be going satisfactorily, particularly in 
view of prevailing favorable weather. 


Pulp Outlook for 1946 


Assuming no marked change in the 
solid-fuel supply situation for 1946, it is 
estimated that chemical wood-pulp pro- 
duction could be maintained at perhaps 
65 to 70 percent of capacity. However, if 
solid-fuel supplies increase, the present 
season’s cut of pulpwood for fuel could 
be devoted to pulp production and the 
output of pulp increased to the relative 
extent that coal is available to the pulp 
industry as well as to other industries 
and for heating purposes. 

Of the total estimated 1946 chemical- 
pulp production for export, the Swedish 
industry was reported to have reserved 
approximately 700,000 tons for the 
United States as of January 1, 1946. 
However, trade reports state that, as a 
consequence of the continuing difference 
between the United States and .other 
world market price levels, the reserva- 
tions for the United States have been 
revised downward to 100,000 or 156,000 
tons, with only small quantities of un- 
bleached sulfite and no bleached pulp. 

The figures above do not include ship- 
ments made so far in 1946. Further, 
since stocks on January 1 were in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 metric tons 
(about 200,000 tons larger than previ- 
ously estimated) and because of pay- 
ment problems in certain markets, the 
amounts available to the United States 
may be considerably larger than pre- 
dicted in Sweden. Nevertheless, reserva- 
tions to the United States except for 
closed contracts are said to have been 
canceled in view of Swedish exporters’ 
dissatisfaction with United States ceiling 
prices. 


What of the Paper Industry? 


The same factors which affected pulp 
production also restricted the paper in- 
dustry, which operated at only about 75 
percent of capacity in 1945. Exports too 
were affected, being curtailed by ex- 
change limitations and controls and by 
lack of shipping facilities to some coun- 
tries, 

An article in the trade organ Svensk 
Papperstidning places Sweden's 1945 
paper production close to 750,000 metric 
tons, which represents an increase of 
about 15 percent over the 1944 output. 
Yet in 1937 and 1939—peak production 
years—Sweden turned out 980,000 and 
950,000 tons of paper, and it is estimated 
that the country has a total production 
capacity of more than 1,000,000 tons. 

Production trends in various kinds of 
paper have been uneven. For instance, 
production of newsprint and kraft paper, 
two important types, did not advance in 
1945. In both 1944 and 1945 newsprint 
Production was from 205,000 to 215,000 
tons, compared with the average prewar 
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output of about 280,000 tons. The pro- 
duction of kraft paper in 1944 and 1945 
was only about 160,000 tons against a 
prewar figure of approximately 225,000 
tons. Paper-board production, how- 
ever, rose to about 115,000 tons in 1945 
from a 82,000-ton total in 1944, but was 
Still below the prewar level of roughly 
135,000 tons. 

Sulfite wrapping paper, greaseproof, 
and paper parchment showed the great- 
est production gains in 1945. While the 
total output of these qualities was 60,000 
tons in 1944, the 1945 production is esti- 
mated at approximately 100,000 tons— 
an increase of more than 60 percent. 
Prewar production, however, was about 
210,000 tons. Production of fine paper 
grades shows a small gain in 1945, with 
an output approximating 85,000 tons 
against a 70,000-ton total in 1944. 

Trade reports say that low water is 
curtailing the manufacture of newsprint 
at some mills so that 1946 output is not 
expected to be much larger than the 1945 
volume, of about 210,000 tons. If this 
estimate proves correct, 1946 newsprint 
exports will be about the same as in 1945, 
or approximately 80,000 tons. Very lit- 
tle, if any, of Sweden’s newsprint is fore- 
seen as available o the United States. 


Record in Recent Years 


Swedish exports of paper and paper- 
board totaled 246,000 tons in 1945, of 
which 200,000 tons were shipped in the 
last 6 months of the year. Although the 
armistice reopened many of Sweden’s ex- 
port markets, paper shipments to foreign 
countries were only slightly above those 
during the war years. During the first 
4 months of 1945, unfavorable conditions 
abroad kept exports down to 22,000 tons, 
but shipments abroad mounted to 80,000 
tons in the succeeding 4-month period. 
Further advances were scored during the 
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last third of the year. Official Swedish 
Statistics of paper exports, which are 
quoted in Svensk Papperstidning, are 
shown in the accompanying table for the 
years from 1939 through the first 11 
months of 1945: 


Swedish Exports of Paper and Board 


[In metric tons] 





] | 


Item | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 
| 
——| =n) ae a i a 
Total export, paper | } 
and board ---|558, 761/221, 812/172, 868) 224, 928 
Newsprint ..--|176, 458) 52,407) 11, 130) 69, 685 
Kraft : .|156, 172) 86, 874/103, 682) 95, 176 
Sulfite wrapping paper. _/|104, 231) 31,348) 12,501) 8, 359 
Other wrapping paper__.| 13,831) 5,529) 4,923) 5,781 
Greaseproof and parch- 

ment ...-| 19,545! 9,647) 4,690) 4,576 
Board -.| 63, 283 28,060 26,160 16, 635 

Jan.- 

Item 1943 1944 Nov., 

1945 

Total export, paper and 

board 188, 432) 199, 193) 203, 226 
Newsprint 69,485) 75,379| 70,066 
Kraft... 87,620) 69,617) 44,873 
Sulfite wrapping paper : 4, 626 7,460} 26, 099 
Other wrapping paper-.-_-. : 2, 761 5, 325 8, 963 
Greaseproof and parchment 2,898) 3,987 7, 808 
Board . 6, 255 7,833; 12,757 





Loss of export markets was particu- 
larly felt in the sulfite, greaseproof, and 
board industries, as is evidenced by the 
large drop in production. The newsprint 
industry likewise experienced a sudden 
severance from its world markets in 1941, 
but was able to continue some shipments 
thereafter through “safe conduct” traf- 
fic. Although 1945 exports lagged be- 
hind the peacetime rate, the paper trade 
is being reestablished, as indicated in 
the table above. 

(Continued on p. 40) 


Courtesy American—Swedish News Exchange 
In the Fiskeby paper mill, Sweden. 
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hosphate Rock in 
rench Morocco 


Outlook for 1946, in View of the 
Producers’ Difficulties Last Year 


HOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION 

in French Morocco during the first 
9 months of 1945 was slightly greater 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1944. Output of dry phosphate ready 
for shipment at the producing centers 
of Khouribga and Louis Gentil increased 
in the third quarter, as compared with 
the two preceding quarters, amounting 
to 469,386 metric tons, according to pre- 
liminary reports of the Office Chérifien 
des Phosphates. Shortages of electric 
power, coal, and labor, and the poor con- 
dition of equipment, precluded any possi- 
bility of reaching the 1945 goal of 2.,- 
600,000 metric tons. Estimating last 
quarter production at the same figure 
as that of the third quarter, a total of 
approximately 1,635,000 metric tons of 
dry phosphate was produced in 1945, 
making it, nevertheless, the best year 
since 1930. 

Improvements were made in the dry- 
ing plant at Khouribga last year, and if 
repair parts and other material needed 
in the mines arrive in time, the total ca- 
pacity at the producing centers should 
increase considerably in 1946, perhaps 
reaching the level of 2,000,000 metric 
tons. However, it is doubtful whether 
the condition of railroad equipment will 
permit the movement to ports of more 
than 1,700,000 to 1,900,000 metric tons. 


Production Difficulties 


Of the three main steps in the produc- 
tion of phosphate rock for export, name- 
ly, extracting the damp material “sand” 
from the mines, drying it, and trans- 
porting the dry material by rail to 
port, the most critical steps have been 
the drying and transportation. Extrac- 
tion generally has run ahead of drying, 
though not nearly approaching the rate 
required to reach the aforementioned 
goal. Stocks of damp phosphate at the 
mines, already large at the beginning of 
the year, later increased to the limit of 
practicability. The damp stock at 
Khouribga at the end of September was 
equivalent to approximately 900,000 
metric tons of dry phosphate, and that 
at Louis Gentil to approximately 100,000 
metric tons. 

The combined output of undried phos- 
phate from the two mines declined 
somewhat during the third quarter as 
indicated in table 1. It is quite possible 
that this decline resulted more from the 
policy of concentrating effort upon dry- 
ing and railing than from difficulties in 
mining. Nevertheless, mining presented 


By Chemicals and Drugs Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. Digested 
from Report by Joun J. Howe t, 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Consu- 
late, Casablanca 


many problems, and although the im- 
mediate solution is not extremely urgent, 
failure to deal with them effectively will 
seriously limit future production. Dur- 
ing August and September a shortage of 
pit props developed, causing some decline 
in mine output in September, partic- 
ularly at Khouribga. This situation has 
since been eased temporarily by the 
arrival of pit props from Portugal. In 
former years France supplied the bulk 
of the requirements, but now Portugal 
apparently is the only available source, 
and it is unable to meet the entire 
demand. 


TABLE 1.— Monthly Production of Undried 
Vineral Phosphates* in French Morocco, 
January to September, 1945 


{In metric tons] 





Louis 





N ote ; z 
fonth Total Khouribga Gentil 
January 156, OSI 125, 106 30, 975 
February 151, 955 124, 925 27, 030 
March 169, 803 136, 036 33, 767 
April 162, 775 126, 971 35, 804 
May 148, 634 110, 235 38, 300 
June 1f4, 580 118, 747 45, 842 
July 155, 173 110, 532 44, 41 
August 154, 027 107, 058 46, G69 
September 113, 188 72, 618 40, 570 
Total 1, 376, 225 1, 032, 228 343, 997 

' Figures represent dry equivalent of damp material 
extracted from mines. 

Source: Office Chérifien des Phosphates 


Shortages in Many Lines 


Shortage of maintenance equipment 
has been a problem of long standing at 
both mines. During the past 3 years all 
requirements in this category which 
could not be supplied locally have been 
referred, after careful review by Ameri- 
can and British authorities acting jointly, 
either to the United States or to the 
United Kingdom for procurement, and 
an appreciable amount of urgently re- 
quired material has been delivered. 
However, there is inevitably some uncer- 
tainty as to the status of procurement of 
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various items, which makes it difficult for 
the management to operate the Mines 
efficiently. During the latter part of 
1945, the procuring of haulage cables and 
mine-car bearings was particularly 
urgent. 

The labor situation has been critica): 
the number of available workers in 1945 
was barely adequate, and their efficiency 
has ben gradually decreasing as wel) 
It is a normal occurrence for the natives 
to leave the mines for work on the farms 
when the season is good. Last year, how. 
ever, the mine management found jt 
particularly difficult to recruit workers, 
because the food shortages resulting 
from the unprecedented drought had in. 
creased the need for help on the farms, 

Usually the natives in the immediate 
vicinity of Khouribga will work in the 
mines only when driven by hunger, ang 
will then produce only to the extent re. 
quired to satisfy hunger. The natives of 
the south, on the other hand, and par. 
ticularly those of the Souss Valley region, 
are more industrious, and thus when 
they leave the mines to return to farming 
their replacement by local labor is both 
difficult and unsatisfactory. Phosphate 
extraction depends, therefore, rather dj- 
rectly upon the food supply, giving addi- 
tional importance to this fundamental 
problem for the solution of which the 
Protectorate government has the main 


Be eer 

e shortage of electric power was also 
a limiting factor in phosphate produc- 
tion. The strictest economy in energy 
consumption in mining has been neces- 
sary to permit drying and railing to in- 
crease. During the whole third quarter 
the amount of electric power available 
was insufficient for the needs, although 
there was a slight improvement toward 
the end of that period. 

The improvement in drying during the 
third quarter, which in many respects 
was the most critical stage of phosphate 
production, is apparent from the figures 
shown in table 2. 





TABLE 2.—WMonthly Production of Dry Min 
eral Phosphates in French Moroceo, 
January to September, 1945 

[In metric tons] 
¥ 
, Anis 
Month Total Khouribga Gentil 

January 132, 849 93, 771 39, O78 

February 141, 575 108, 628 32, 47 

March 40, 930 40, 930 

April 114, 255 76, 995 37, 0 

May 138, 571 91, 000 47, 571 

June 127, 899 102, 170 25, 729 

July 145, 947 119, 945 26, 002 

August 158, SIF 116, 365 42, 451 

Septem ber 164, 623 129, 600 35, 023 


Total 1, 165, 465 S79, 404 286, 061 





SourcE: Office Chérifien des Phosphates 


Production and Exports 


Production figures for the first three 
quarters of 1945 show the third quarter 
to be the best, bringing the average 
monthly production of dry phosphate 
in that year up to slightly above the 1944 
level. This was achieved largely through 
economizing electricity in other phases 
of the program. Over-all mining opera- 
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tions were reduced and production was 
shifted as much as possible from Khou- 
ribga to Louis Gentil, where it could be 
nauled to port by steam railway instead 
of over electrified lines. Difficulties in 
drying have been caused even more by 
the shortage and poor quality of coal. 
The use of low-grade “open-cast” coal 
from local sources has resulted in much 
damage to the equipment, requiring fre- 
quent halts for repairs. Because the 
furnaces are hand-stoked, a correspond- 
ing increase in labor is involved. For- 
tunately, there was less trouble than 
usual with the dryers during the third 
quarter, and a certain amount of phos- 
phate was sun-dried during the summer 
months. Between 200,000 and 300,000 
metric tons of phosphate normally can 
be sun-dried in a season. 

Rail transportation to port in the third 
quarter of 1945 did not quite keep pace 
with production of dry phosphate at the 
mines, and this resulted in an increase 
in dry stocks. However, storage capac- 
ity at the mines was adequate to care 
for this increase. The port stocks de- 
clined greatly from June to the end of 
September, especially at Casablanca. 
Shipments, therefore, could not greatly 
exceed the amounts received by rail. 
When the stock at Casablanca falls be- 
low 60,000 metric tons or that at Safi 
below 20,000 tons, the phosphate will no 
longer run down by gravity but must 
be scraped from the storage bins. These 
quantities are described as “dead” stock, 
although it is frequently moved in order 
to keep up shipments, as was the case 
at Casablanca in August and September 
of 1945. 

Local consumption of phosphates be- 
ing negligible in comparison with pro- 
duction—it amounts to about 2,000 met- 
ric tons per month—the quantities ex- 
ported are at once the goal and the 
measure of success of the production 
program. French Morocco exported a 
larger tonnage in the third quarter than 
in either of the two preceding quarters, 
but owing to the exhaustion of stocks at 
port, shipments declined during the 
period. Port arrivals, exports, and mine 
and port stocks during the first 9 months 
of 1945 are shown in tables 3 and 4. 


Outlook for 1946 


Looking ahead, one may ask what 
phosphate production in French Morocco 
Will be in 1946. It may be safely assumed, 
to begin with, that the market will con- 
tinue strong, and so the task of the Office 
Chérifien des Phosphates will remain 
that of producing as much as possible 
without excessive costs. 

The limiting factors upon phosphate 
production in 1946 will be electric power, 
equipment, coal, and labor—just as in 
1945—and it is in the changes likely to 
occur in these that clues as to future out- 
put must be sought. 


Electric-Power FT vos pects 


Moderate improvement in power pro- 
duction may be expected in 1946. Rain- 
fall may, of course, be deficient again, 
but it is hardly likely to be as far below 
hormal as in 1945. Hydroelectric gen- 
eration should therefore increase and 


TasLe 3.—Monthly Port Arrivals and Ex- 
ports of Mineral Phosphates from French 
Morocco, January to September 1945 


[In metric tons] 





Month Port 





arrivals Exports 
January : () 165, 715 
February 2 112, 000 98, 924 
March 2 90, 000 160, 144 
April. 2 123, 000 62, 968 
May 2 150, 000 62, 640 
June 2110, 192 171, 152 
July 97, 007 165, 072 
August 122, 213 131, 323 
September 145, 345 148, 586 
Total 949, 757 | 1, 166, 524 

! Data not available. 

2 Computed from other data. 

Source: Office Chérifien des Phosphates 


TABLE 4.—Monthly Mine and Port Stocks 
of Mineral Phosphates in French Mo- 
roceo, January to September, 1945 


{In metric tons] 





Damp stock| Dry stock Dry stock 


Date ; 
at mines | at mines | at ports 


Jan. 31 (‘) 





163, 513 128, 591 
Feb, 28 (‘) 191, 830 141, 343 
Mar. 31 (‘) 139, 102 271, 151 
Apr. 30 (‘) 127, 710 131, 768 
May 31 (‘) 113, 197 218, 793 
June 30 (') 130, 904 157, 833 
July 31 1, 050, 533 179, 844 89, 768 
Aug. 31 1, O45, 744 215, 767 2 80, 667 
Sept. 30 994,309 | 234,505 | 277,425 
Data not available 
? Includes less than 60,000 tons at Casablanca—‘‘dead 
stock"’ being used for exports 
Source: Office Chérifien des Phosphates. 


account, perhaps, for as much as 70 to 
75 percent of total electric power in 1946. 

Furthermore, the capacity of the 
Roches Noires plant has improved some- 
what and should continue to improve 
fairly steadily. The installation of oil- 
burning equipment to carry the princi- 
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Train loaded with phosphate leaving a French Moroccan mine for the railway station. 
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pal burden of steam generation nearly 
eliminates the very serious difficulty 
previously encountered in attempting to 
use coal of inferior quality, which was 
responsible for much damage to good 
equipment. The principal remaining 
problem is that of repairing or replacing 
worn parts in the turbines, normal re- 
pairs not having been possible for a long 
period. It is expected that enough parts 
will arrive during the year to restore 
the operating efficiency of the plant in 
a large measure. But even if the ex- 
pected general improvement in the power 
situation is realized, it is unlikely that it 
will be sufficient to meet the full require- 
ments of the phosphate industry in addi- 
tion to serving other urgent needs. 

The rationing of electricity among all 
classes of users has been severe. The in- 
creases allotted to the phosphate industry 
as and when total generation improves 
will accordingly depend to some extent 
upon the demands of other claimants 
for power. In order to increase phos- 
phate production by 1,000,000 metric 
tons—provided this is considered feasi- 
ble in all other respects—approximately 
10,000,000 kw.-hr. of additional electric 
power would be required, since it takes 
roughly 10 kw.-hr. for the extraction, 
drying, and delivery to port of a ton of 
phosphate. 

Assuming an increase of 40,000,000 
kw.-hr. at the most, 25 percent of this 
increase would have to be allocated to 
phosphate production for the stipulated 
increase in output, as compared with 
approximately 4 percent of present power 
production which is allocated to the 
phosphate program. It is impossible to 
predict the share of the expected in- 
crease that will actually go to phosphate 
production. It seems safe to assume that 
if other conditions should permit an in- 
crease of 400,000 to 500,000 metric tons 
of phosphate rock, sufficient electric 
power could be made available. How- 

(Continuesi on p. 36) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or through the De- 
partment’s field offices, for $1 each. 
Interested United States firms should 
correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business ar- 
rangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 2, 26. 

Art Supplies: 13. 

Automotive Products: 24. 

Bicycles: 25. 

Chemicals and Supplies: 5, 9, 35. 

China and Glassware: 1, 13, 14. 

Clothing: 14, 15, 22, 30, 36, 39. 

Construction Materials: 16, 23, 31. 

Cosmetics: 24. 37. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 10, 13, 
28, 36. 

Engineering Equipment: 9. 

Fishing Boat: 34. 

Foodstuffs: 2, 12, 14, 32, 33. 

Garden Tools: 24. 

General Merchandise: 8. 

Hardware: 8, 13, 29. 

Heating and Plumbing Equipment: 13, 16, 19. 

Household Appliances and Furnishings: 1, 2, 
13, 14, 16, 24, 29, 36. 

Jewelry: 22. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 14. 

Machinery: 2, 4, 21, 27, 35. 

Magazines: 14. 

Medical Equipment: 9. 

Metals and Minerals: 2, 11. 

Motors: 31. 

Novelty Goods: 1, 2, 14. 

Optical Goods: 17, 24. 

Pharmaceuticals: 5, 7, 8, 24. 


Plastics: 6, 24. 

Printing Supplies: 3. 
Radios: 6. 

Refrigerators: 6, 16 
Rubber Products: 36. 
Scientific Instruments: 40 
Sporting Goods: 22, 39 
Teztiles: 2, 6, 7, 14, 22, 24. 
Tires: 38 

Tube-Mill Equipment: 20. 
Zippers: 39. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—James J. Cromwell, repre- 
senting Bentwood’s Importing Agency Co., 
301 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, is interested 
in watches; glassware; novelties; household 
commodities, including pottery and crockery. 
Scheduled to arrive: April 15, via San Fran- 
cisco. Length of visit: 5 months U. 8. 
address: Olympic Club, San Francisco, Calif., 








Belgian Industrialists Are 
Scheduled To Be 
Here Soon 


A group of 28 Belgian industrial- 
ists will arrive in this country | 
around the end of April, according 
to the American Consulate at Brus- 
sels. As members of the Comité 
Central Industriel, the group will | 
be headed by Messrs. Van der Rest, | 
Meeus, Parein, Peltzer, Tarck, and 
Schroeder. 

While details of plans, such as 
their itinerary and length of visit, 
are lacking at this time, the follow- 
ing outlines the specific industries 
to be represented and by whom: 











Commodity Representative 
Metallic industries_. Warnant 
Textiles__.......... Buysse, Libeert, || 

Depoorter. 
Furs and fur hides__ Torfs | 


Wood and furniture. Sepulchre, Blanc, 
Van den Ven. 
Organicchemicalin- Wolffe, Aconier, 


dustries. Dechamps. 
Mineral chemicalin- Walraedt 
dustries. 


Chemical industries. Haux, Coene, La- 
gae, Dejonghe. 
Sa Dupret. 
Chamber of Com- Serrure. 
merce, Antwerp. 
Shoe and hosiery in- Stevens, Rollin, 


dustries. Rucqoy. 
Hair used in hat Rubbens. 
making. 


The group will also include rep- 
resentatives of the glove, brick, ce- 
ramic, and cement industries. 

American firms interested in 
communicating with these Belgian 
industrialists should write to the 
Belgian Commercial Counselor, 
1780 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 



































or New York Athletic Club, Seventh Avenue 
at Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin. 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 
Denver, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Pitts. 
burgh, New Orleans, and New York. 

2. Australia—R. V. C. Dangar of Dangar 
Agencies, 29 Reiby Place, Sydney, is interested 
in contacting the principal department stores 
in the United States for the purpose of mar. 
keting the following Australian products: 
Canned and frozen foodstuffs, alcoholic dev. 
erages, uncut opals, souvenirs, sheepskin 
rugs, porcelain ornaments, and manufac. 
tured woolen goods. He is also acting as buy- 
ing agent for certain Australian firms and 
in this connection, would like to contact 
manufacturers of general food lines, smalj 
types of machinery, and bottle washers. 
Scheduled to arrive: April 15, via New York. 
Length of visit: approximately 2 years. U.g§. 
address: c/o Gavin S. Casey, Esq., Director 
Australian News & Information Bureau, 
Rockefeller Center, Fourth Floor, Interna- 
tional Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York; Boston; Roches. 
ter; Philadelphia; Washington; Baltimore 
Md.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Toledo: Chicago; 
Minneapolis; and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—Arthur E. W. Short of A. E.W, 
Short, Pty., Ltd., 19 Anster Street, Adelaide, 
is interested in machinery and equipment for 
the printing and similar trades. Scheduled 
to arrive: during March, via west coast. 
Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Harris Seybold Potter Co., East Seventy- 
first Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Dayton, St. Louis, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

4. Brazil—Julio Amadeo Giorgi, represent- 
ing Contificio Guilherme Giorgi, S. A., Lana- 
ficios Mineroa, Rua Abilio Soares 684, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing additional 
teztile machinery Scheduled to arrive: 
March 22, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 or 
4 months. U. 8S. address: c/o Whitney Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Brazil—Jose Pi Sunol representing 
Laboratorio Andromaco, S. A., Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in importing chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. He is now in this country 
for a stay of approximately 3 months. U.§&. 
address: Essex House, 160 Central Park South 
New York City 

6. Brazil—Luis Roberto de Carvalho Vidi- 
gal, representing S. A. Santo Andre Textil, 
Rua Pamplona 1693, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in purchasing spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
equipment; also desires representations for 
tertiles, radios, refrigerators, and plastics. 
Scheduled to arrive March 23, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Fisher T. Bullard Co., 112 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, New 
York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. British Guiana—Michael Robert Lam, 
160 Charlotte Street, Georgetown, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representations for dry 
goods, drugs, hardware, machinery, and food- 
stuffs. Scheduled to arrive: during April 
Length of visit: about 3 months. U. 8. ad- 
dress: c/o Consulate General of Great Britain, 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

8. Colombia—Augustin Laserna R., Pasaje 
Gomez, Oficina 202, Apartado Aéreo 48-83, 
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Bogota, 1s seeking agencies for drugs, hard- 
ware, 5- and 10-cent-store merchandise. 
gcheduled to arrive: March 17, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Mecke & Co., 82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Cincinnati. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


- 


pre olombia -Carlos Sierra G., Calle 21, No. 
92-52 (Aptdo. 30), Manizales, is interested in 
medical and engineering apparatus and in- 
struments; chemical and laboratory appara- 
tus and supplies. Scheduled to arrive: April 
1, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U.S. Address: c/o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 

10, Norway—-Paul Dag Poppe, representing 
Oslo Lysverker (Oslo Electric Light Works), 
sommerrogaten 1, Oslo, is interested in visit- 
ing principal electrical manufacturing firms 
to study technical developments and pur- 
chase equipment. Scheduled to arrive: April 
90, via Los Angeles. Length of visit: 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Grace Line Corp., 
523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., or 
c/o Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. In other cities: c/o Norwe- 
gian Consulate General. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Den- 
yer, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Washington. On this visit, Mr. Poppe is also 
representing the Norwegian Government in 
connection with its extensive plans to de- 
velop the power resources of Norway. 

11. Norway—John Sissener of Myrens 
Verksted, A. S., Bentsebrugt, 20, and Thunes 
mek, Vaerksted, A. S., Skeyen, both of Oslo, 
is interested in studying recent developments 
made in the United States in the fleld of 
metallurgy. Mr. Sissener's visit is under the 
auspices of UNNRA. Scheduled to arrive: 
April 19, via New York. Length of visit: 6 
weeks. U. S. address: Commodore Hotel, 
Lexington Avenue at Forty-second Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Palestine—Joseph Jacobson, Rehovoth, 
chairman of delegation in the United States 
representing Palestine Citrus Industry, de- 
sires to study American citriculture. Mr. 
Jacobson is especially interested in marketing 








Australia Business Group 
Bids for Linoleum 
Branch Plant 


The South Australian Industries 
Advisory Committee, Adelaide, 
Australia, invites contact with 
American manufacturers of lino- 
leum and other floor coverings who 
may be interested in starting 
branch factories in that region. 

According to the American Con- 
sul, the bulk of linoleum purchased 
by Australians is of non-American 
origin. Therefore, the problem of 
competing with United States ex- 
ports to Australia is a negligible 
one. It is also pointed out that 
active production in South Aus- 
tralia may well lead to profitable 
export markets for American floor 
coverings throughout Australasia 
and eventually in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Manufacturers interested in such 
a project should address their cor- 
respondence to the South Austral- 
ian Industries Advisory Committee, 
State Bank Building, Pirie Street, 
— Australia. 
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18. Sweden—Dr. Helmer Eneborg, represent- 
ing Kommerskollegium (The Swedish Board 


mS 4 : “ of Trade), Stockholm, is interested in study- 
Australian Offcial in U. S. ing methods and techniques employed at 
. me : RS American ports, on behalf of the Swedish 
T O Visit Industrial Cente rs Harbor Investigation Commission. Scheduled 
to arrive: April 9, via New York City. Length 

Samuel F. Cochran, Chairman, of visit: 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Swedish 
State Electricity Commission of Legation, 1900 Twenty-fourth Street NW., 
Queensland, Australia, arrived re- Washington, D.C. Itinerary: New York City, 


Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


cently from Brisbane to study Wilmington, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Port- 


American industry. He is repre- land, Oreg., and San Francisco. 
senting both the Commission and ing Aktioholaael GTO Goto te peo tra 
: ebolage ‘ eborg, nteres 
a pag a a 9 ee for in heating and sanitary equipment. Sched- 
ostwar Reconstruction. uled to arrive: April 5, via New York. Length 
After reporting to the Australian of visit: 2 weeks. U.S. address c/o Swedish 
Legation in Washington, D. C., Mr. a ay Commerce, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
F “hier ork, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
ee will Mp as many msg delphia, and possibly Chicago. 
arge industrial centers as possible. 20. Sweden—Carl S. Skog, representing 
He will remain in this country for Uddeholms Aktiebolag, Uddeholm, is inter- 
about 3 months. Interested busi- peat ge eigenen en-re for tube mills. 
ness firms can write him c/o Aus- ene SO aera: Agee ey Ven ee ee. 
tralian Legation, Washington, D. C. Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 














(Continued on p. 43) 























problems and in our cooperative organiza- 


tions. He is now in this country for 3 1 1 ' 
months. U. S. address: c/o The Jewish Turkish Official Is in 
Agency, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. , “ 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Los Market for U. S. 
Angeles, San Francisco. Pa er 

13. Panama, Republic of—Maurice J. Piza P 
Gabriel of M. J. Piza Gabriel & Cia., Ltda., , 
12 Avenida Central, Panama, is interested in An opportunity to supply various 
contacting manufacturers of builders’ hard- types of paper for Turkish Govern- 
ware and materials; carpenters’ tools; a ment publications, including school 
heaters; low-priced drinking glasses; alumi- 
num kitchen utensils; electric light bulbs; oe has ee by 
Christmas decorations; and artists’ colors and e American Consulate General at 
crayons. Scheduled to arrive: April 7, via Istanbul. 
Forth Worth, Tex. Length of visit: about 3 According to this United States 


months. Since Mr. Gabriel’s United States 


official, the Director of Sta 
address is not known at this time, it is sug- State Books 


gested that interested firms contact him at of the Turkish Ministry of Public 
the Panama address. Itinerary: Denver, Instruction, Istanbul, is currently 
Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, New York, and desirous of obtaining quotations 
Philadelphia. on the following items: 

14. South Africa—J. J. Kock, representing 
J. J. Kock & Co., P. O. Box 521, Johannesburg, 68 em. x 100 em.— 1,000 tons. 
and a number of other South African firms, weight 69 grams 
wishes to contact manufacturers of leather— each piece. 
footwear; handbags; hosiery; china and glass- 57 em. x 84 em.— 100 tons. 
ware; kitchen utensils; enamel and aluminum weight 60 grams 
ware; shirts; brushware; canned fruits, vege- each piece. 
tables, and juices; cosmetics; novelties; ladies’ 68 x 100 em___--- 100,000 sheets. 
underwear and outerwear; knit goods; maga- : : , : : 
zines. Mr. Kock is interested only in exclu- Since the inquirer is a State in- 
sive agencies from manufacturers and does stitution and, therefore, is not fa- 
not wish to deal with middlemen. He wishes miliar with quotations at U. S. 
to make contacts now for 1947 trade. He is ports, interested American suppli- 


now in this country for 4 or 5 months. U.S. 


S é e a 2 
address: c/o Consulate General of South ers are requested to quote c. i. f 


Africa, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Istanbul. In this connection, the 
15. South Africa—David K. Lewis, repre- American Consulate advises that 
senting his firm London Fashion Agencies, “cash against documents” quota- 


Ottawa House, President Street, Johannes- 


tions are preferred. If, however, 
burg, as well as Commonwealth Agencies, Pty., 


Ltd., also of Johannesburg, is interested in this ves not feasible, the Director 
all kinds of fashion goods — particularly will consider those involving the 
women's wear. Scheduled to arrive: about establishment of a letter of credit 
April 1. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. in New York. No problem is an- 


address: c/o Leading Apparel Services, 505 


icipated regardin 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: EIDOS garding the transfer of 


New York and vicinity. foreign exchange for payment on 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- locally approved orders. 

pared on Commonwealth ae pA Mocs: In view of the continuing need 
16. South Africa—Norman O. Sand of San for paper. this prospect is regarded 

and Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 1377, Johannesburg, is a a of = roe fs babe vo 

interested in the purchase of and representa- - fos . x 

tions for building material and household fur- able quantities of many kinds of 

nishings, such as timber, composition boards, paper over an extended period of 

—_ aaa mag Pragehe any ars stoves, time. He has stated that he wants 

and other appliances. He is now in s coun- : : : 

try for 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o to — —— with United States 

Finlay Holt & Co., Ltd., 24 State Street, New ae ac ee . sis 

York, N. Y. niormation and quotations on 

a “5 rg nO pt Pao yee ses So the specific items above should be 
at Raga one dann Dina yas ne apg addressed to Mr. Veeihi Gérk, Milli 

ested in optical goods and hearing aids. He is r ac : 

now in the United States for a stay of about Egitim Bakanligi Devlet Kitsplari 

2 weeks. U. S. address: Commodore Hotel, Miitedavil Sermayesi Miidiirii, Is- 

Lexington Avenue at Forty-second Street, tanbul, Turkey. 





New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


At a recent press conference in Paris, 
Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, said in part, to a group of 
newspaper correspondents: 


. the declarations of surplus outside the 
United States and its territories have in- 
creased well over one-half billion dollars at 
original cost since I left Washington on March 
4, and the total foreign surplus declarations 
of United States property now exceed #3,000,- 
000,000. Original cost has been used only as a 
quick means of calculations, from which we 
have deducted a very substantial amount for 
depreciation of battle-worn and used mate- 
rial. 

Around the world, our offices have disposed 
of one-third of the surplus declared to them, 
and, according to my latest preliminary and 
unofficial figures, the amount realized for the 
United States is the equivalent of consider- 
ably more than $325,000,000. This figure does 
not include $102,000,000 worth of surplus 
transferred to UNRRA, or the direct Army and 
Navy sales to China and the Netherlands, 
amounting to $55,000,000, or the sale of FEA 
supplies in Calcutta to the Chinese. 

I cannot give the current over-all figures as 
to the total amounts which have been sold 
for dollars, foreign currencies, and credits, 
but when I left Washington the figures there 
indicated that 45 percent of the return has 
been for dollars, 15 percent in foreign curren- 
cies, and 40 percent sold for credit. Dollar 
credit agreements have been negotiated with 
Iran for $3,000,000, the Philippines for $20,- 
000,000, Turkey for $10,000,000, Lebanon for 
$5,000,000, Ethiopia for $1,000,000, Finland for 
$10,000,000 and Italy for an undetermined 
amount. Negotiations are being conducted 
with, and partial credits extended to, several 
other countries, some of which are in the 
European area. 

The recent amendments to the surpius 
property regulations as issued by our Wash- 
ington office on March 15, 1946, which permit 
the disposal of surplus property in return for 
the settlement of claims against the United 
States if properly authorized by United States 
Government agencies, also permit the acquisi- 
tion of property abroad; they will be of con- 
structive aid in disposing of surpluses and 
of advantage to the United States Govern- 
ment in acquiring embassy and consular 
sites and other property useful to the United 
States... 

The French Government so far has paid 
about $20,000,000 for its purchases of surplus 
property. I have authorized our Paris office 
to extend substantial credits to the French 
Government for its immediate needs to con- 
tinue the purchase of surplus ... 


New regulations which delegate broad 
authority as to what considerations shall 
be accepted in return for oversea war 
surplus have been issued by the State De- 
partment. 

In addition, the regulations stipulate 
that a veteran as well as any member of 
the armec forces abroad may purchase 
surplus overseas for return to the United 
States if for his personal use. 

The considerations to be accepted un- 
der the new regulations are as follows: 
cash or credit; settlement or cancella- 
tion of claims against the Government; 
and other property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible. 

The regulations were contained in De- 
partmental Regulations 108.5 and 108.7 


which amend SPA Revised Regulation 8. 
Prior to its transfer to the State De- 
partment last October 20, FLC was 
known as the Office of the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner and operated 
under SPA regulations. 

Departmental Regulation 108.5 is 
titled “Consideration for Disposition of 
Surplus Property’ and specifies that: 


1. In general, surplus property may be dis- 
posed of for cash, credit, or other property 

2. Surplus property may be disposed of in 
return for the settlement or cancellation of 
any claim determined by any properly 
authorized governmental agency to be an 
appropriate claim against the Government of 
the United States, and for the settlement of 
which appropriations exist; upon settlement, 
reimbursement will be made from such ap- 
propriations in an amount equal to the claim. 

3. Surplus property may be exchanged for 
other property, real or personal, tangible or 
intangible, where this course of action is de- 
termined by the Department of State to 
be in the best interests of the Government of 
the United States. The property or rights 
thus acquired may be disposed of by sale 
or by transfers authorized by law, including 
transfers to Government agencies authorized 
to acquire such property and having appro- 
priations which can be charged with the value 
of the property so transferred. Where surplus 
property is exchanged for property or rights 
which are not appropriate for sale or transfer, 
the Department of State will be the custodian 
of the documents evidencing such property or 
rights and will be charged with the respon- 
sibility for any other governmental negotia- 
tions incident to the protection, enforcement, 
or continuance of such property or rights. 
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Regarding the veterans, Department) 
Regulation 108.7 amends SPA Reviseg 
Regulation 8 so that surplus property May 
be imported “by a veteran (including g 
member of the armed forces) abroad if 
brought in by the original purchaser for 
his personal use.”” The importer must 
certify to the Treasury Department that 
the importation is being made for such 
purpose. 

The new regulation adds that “noth. 
ing in this section shall’ prevent surplus 
property which is owned by a Govern. 
ment agency from being transported to 
the continental United States, its terrj- 
tories Or possessions.” 

Sales of surplus aircraft and aircraft 
parts during February 1946 totaled 
$3,022,793. Of this amount, $2,937,793 
represent sales from FLC stocks located 
overseas and $85,000 sales for export from 
dometic stocks. Total declared cost to 
the Government of aircraft parts sold 
during February was $15,257,211. 

February sales exceeded by $374,420, or 
14 percent, the sales for January, which 
month had previously been the largest. 

Cumulative sales of the FLC Aircraft 
Division to date total $14,371,652, of 
which $7,576,745 was from FLC stocks 
and $6,794,907 was from stocks of the 
War Assets Administration. 

A total of 263 planes was sold in Feb- 
ruary, of which 259 were FLC and 4 
were WAA. 

In addition, leases were made in Feb- 
ruary totaling $120,005 annual rental. 
Five planes were involved, all of which 
were leased to KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines. All leased planes were from FLC 
surplus. 

A quantity of American made soft- 
drink sirup, originally intended to “wet 
the whistles”’ of the weary GI’s, is going 
to take the curse off castor oil, sulphur, 
and other medicinal tortures for Fin- 
land's children this spring. 

To provide palatable purgatives for the 
springtime ills of young Finns, a Pur- 
chasing Commission from Finland has 
bought 4,606 containers of surplus sirup 
for $149,170 from the Office of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner. 

“Most of the sirup will be distributed to 
the drug trade in Finland for use as a 
sweetener for all kinds of children’s 
medicines,” Eric Broman, of Helsinki, the 
Purchasing Commission's Paris repre- 
sentative, said. The remainder will be 
used as a base for candy, cooking sirups, 
and conserves in sugar-starved Finland. 

Declared surplus to Army needs in the 
Theater, the sirup was somewhat of a 
problem to OFLC in non-soft-drinking 
Europe until the Finnish drug trade dis- 
covered that children could be induced to 
swallow all kinds of “‘nasty-tasting stuff” 
when it was mixed with this sweetener. 
The sirup is stored in 54-gallon barrels 
in a Quartermaster Depot in Paris. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Greece 


(From U. S. Embassy, Athens) 


Fundamental economic conditions in 
Greece during January and early Febru- 
ary showed little change, as deficit 
financing with paper currency continued. 
The prospects for improvement, however, 
were considerably enhanced by the news 
of Anglo-American financial aid, as rep- 
resented by the agreement reached on 
January 25 in London with the British 
and the announcement of the Export- 
Import Bank on January 12 of a $25,000,- 
000 loan to Greece. These loans intro- 
duced a new element of stability, which 
was prerequisite to the inauguration of 
economic reforms, and were a major fac- 
tor in checking a potential runaway in- 
flationary movement. The announce- 
ment that British and American advisers 
would be sent to Greece also contributed 
further to public confidence. The strike 
movement, which in mid-January in- 
cluded virtually all Greek Government 
employees, besides involving various in- 
dustries and public utilities, ended with 
a series of salary and wage increases. 

A drastic reduction in the already 
short supply of milk for Greece was 
threatened by the outbreak in January 
of foot-and-mouth disease as a result of 
the importation of infected cattle from 
Turkey. The possible spread of this dis- 
ease, it was feared, would also affect the 
feed supply and cause lameness among 
draft animals (oxen and buffalo). The 
mild winter encouraged the development 
of pastures, which provided supplemen- 
tary food for livestock, especially for 
sheep, goats, and asses. 

The 1945 production of citrus fruits 
was expected to be about 30 percent less 
than prewar, largely in consequence of a 
decrease in the number of bearing trees 
and a shortage of tools and fertilizer. 
The quality of the fruit is good, but the 
size.is smaller than usual. 

The relief rations distributed by 
UNRRA provided a very limited variety. 
Most of the “luxury” products, such as 
pea soup and coffee, were stricken from 
the list. Sugar was expected to be dis- 
continued after February, during which 
month only one-half pound was being 
issued per person. The likelihood of fur- 
ther reductions in imports of food grains 
raised serious doubts as to the adequacy 
of Greece’s food supply during the spring 
of 1946. The crop outlook continued 
good. 

After a sharp rise of approximately 25 
percent during the first week of January, 
commodity prices declined by a slightly 
greater amount during the succeeding 
10 days and thereafter showed only mi- 
nor fluctuations during the remainder of 
the month and the first few days of Feb- 
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ruary. The cost-of-living index for Ath- 
ens at the end of January stood 9 percent 
below the figure for December 31 but was 
just under 86 times the average index for 
1939. With the shortage of nearly all 
types of commodities persisting and no 
comprehensive system of price control in 
effect, there was evidently little prospect 
of bringing salary and wage levels into 
line with living costs. The new minimum 
scale for Government employees was 
fixed at approximately 60 times prewar, 
and went into effect on February 1. Sub- 
sequent discussions over industrial wages 
encountered greater difficulties, and it 
appeared likely that the workers’ average 
wage would be appreciably higher than 
the level fixed for Government em- 
ployees. Partly in anticipation of such a 
result, and also in return for special dis- 
tributions of food and clothing, striking 
dock workers, public-utility employees, 
and others returned to work the latter 
part of January after a week or more of 
idleness. 

Industrial activity was generally lower 
during January than in the preceding 
month. Currency and price instability 
were the chief factors, resulting in inter- 
mittent strikes, while shortage of elec- 
tric-power capacity in the Athens area 
was a further handicap. Cotton-textile 
output declined by from 50 to 40 percent 
of prewar, while cement production 
dropped from 45 to 20 percent. There 
was some improvement in chemical fer- 
tilizer (32 to 41 percent) and in sheet- 
glass manufacture, which rose to 22 per- 
cent of capacity in January. With the 
arrival of a small shipment of pulp from 
abroad, paper production climbed from 
10 to 30 percent, while lignite mining 
dropped to one-third of normal after 
reaching 77 percent in December; strikes 
and price competition from imported 
coal were given as the causes. 

Bank-note circulation increased by 
one-third during January, or by almost 
the same percentage as in December. 
Two-thirds of this expansion was due to 
the current Government deficit, which re- 
sulted from a rate of expenditure nearly 
two and a half times total revenue. 
Sales of relief supplies from UNRRA 
sources failed to cover actual costs of 
distribution. Various proposals were ad- 
vanced for increasing Government in- 
come, both from taxation and from fur- 
ther increases in the selling price of 
UNRRA goods, but the instability of com- 
modity prices and the mounting currency 
inflation favored the increase of expen- 
diture more than of income. The open 
market price of the gold pound reached 
190,000 drachmas during the opening 
week of 1946 but later declined and 
seemed to have found a new level between 
130,000 to 140,000 drachmas during the 
latter half of January as favorable re- 
ports came in regarding the progress of 


talks in London. The announcement of 
new and more realistic official exchange 
rates also was well received, the open 
market quotation for dollar currency de- 
clining to a point only 10 percent above 
the new official rate of 5,000 drachmas, 
while sterling currency sold at a modest 
discount under the 20,000-drachma rate 
fixed by the Bank of Greece for drafts 


on London. 
Cuba 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Habana) 


At the end of March the large 1946 
Cuban sugar crop was about half com- 
pleted. The weather has been dry and 
the sugarcane is showing the accumu- 
lated effects of the severe drought early 
in 1945. 

Agreements have been reached with 
about 10 South and Central American 
countries for the sale of the 250,000 long 
tons of sugar.reserved by Cuba for sale 
to countries other than the United 
States. This sugar was sold on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis at prices 
varying from 6.5 to 7.5 cents per pound 
for raw sugar, f. o. b. Cuban ports, as 
compared with the provisional price of 
3.675 cents at which Cuba is delivering 
sugar to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The Cuban Sugar Committee re- 
turned to Washington in late March to 
complete arrangements for the sale of 
the 1946 crop. 

Business in general continues ex- 
tremely brisk, with wholesale and retail 
sales at high levels despite continuing 
merchandise shortages in many lines. 
This is particularly true with regard to 
certain imported foodstuffs, malt, and 
fertilizer, where the supply situation is 
now tighter than it was at any time 
during the war. Stocks of rice, wheat 
flour, lard, and soybean oil are especially 
low, and the Cuban Government on 
March 28 sent a commission to Washing- 
ton to advise the Sugar Committee in 
connection with the latter’s efforts to 
obtain increased allocations of those and 
other products. 

Cuba’s 1946 tobacco crop, now mostly 
harvested, will be large. Exports of fresh 
tomatoes and pineapples continue on a 
relatively heavy basis, but shipments of 
other fruits and vegetables are still in- 
significant. None of Cuba’s henequen- 
fiber production is being exported be- 
cause Cuban cordage makers hope to use 
it in the manufacture of rope and twine 
for export; to date their search for 
foreign market appears unsuccessful. 

Gold mining on the Isle of Pines, which 
was discontinued in 1942, has now been 
resumed. The production of nickel oxide 
and refractory chrome ore continues at 

satisfactory levels and there are en- 
couraging signs of a revival of interest in 
chemical grade manganese, 
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Official statistics which have just been 
released show Cuba’s foreign trade in 
1845 as $648,800,000, comprised of im- 
ports valued at $238,900,000 and exports 
of $409,900,000. Cuba’s active visible 
trade balance for the year was $171,000,- 
000, a drop of $47,400,000 from that of 
1944. 

Tourist trade is showing further signs 
of a healthy revival despite limited hotel 
accommodations and the fact that tour- 
ists visiting Cuba are still almost entirely 
dependent on air transportation. The 
Cuban Tourist Corporation has an- 
nounced that 17,093 tourists visited Cuba 
during the first 2 months of 1946, as com- 
pared with 34,214 during the entire year 
1945. 

In response to a blanket order from 
CAA, airplane charter services between 
Habana and Miami were discontinued by 
Transportes Aereos Centro Americanos 
(TACA) and Expreso Aereo Inter- 
Americano. 

Funds have been appropriated by the 
Cuban Government for the installation 
and operation of 11 weather-reporting 
stations throughout the Island. Radio- 
telephone service was recently instituted 
between Habana and Nueva Gerona, 
giving the Isle of Pines its first tele- 
phonic contact with the mainland since 
before the war. 

Invitations have been issued for a con- 
ference of radio-broadcasting operators 
of the American Republics, to be held in 
Habana in May 1946. An official delega- 
tion has been appointed to represént 
Cuba at the forthcoming Inter-Am#éricah 
Railway Conference at Montevideo. 

Government revenues during March 
again exceeded those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1945; experiditures were 
likewise at an increased rate, and numer- 
ous additional appropriations for high- 
ways and other public works projects 
have been approved by the Cabinet dur- 
ing recent weeks. As a result, public 
construction activities are expanding 
further, and there aré fio signs of any 
let-up in Cuba’s private building boom 
notwithstanding 4 shortage of concrete 
reinforcing bars, In fact, Cuba is suffer- 
ing at the present time from a serious 
scarcity of afmost all steel products, and 
a shortagé is developing in certain sizes 
of tin plate which might curtail pineap- 
ple and other canning operations. 

The demands of Cuban port workers 
that export sugar be stored prior to ship- 
ment, so as to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for employment, led to strikes 

at several ports early in March. These 
strikes terminated when the Govern- 
ment decreed that 80 percent of all sugars 
exported must be warehoused before 
shipment. Producers are demanding a 
modification of this decree in view of the 
absence of adequate storage facilities at 
many ports and allege they will not agree 
to the payment of extra wages when such 
storage cannot be effected. Elsewhere 
on the Cuban labor front no important 
conflicts have arisen of late. Labor is 
intensifying its campaign in favor of a 
Cuban merchant marine and has re- 
quested that part of. the proceeds from 
the sugar sold to countries other than 
the United States be used for the pur- 
chase of suitable merchant vessels. 
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Official and private entities continue 
to show considerable interest in our Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment and in the forthcoming Pre- 
liminary Trade Meeting. 

Dr. Luis Machado, a prominent Cuban 
lawyer and economist, has been ap- 
pointed Cuban Governor of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development and will sit on the Bank’s 
Board of Executive Directors. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Economic activities, as evidenced by 
petroleum production and exports, whole- 
sale and retail commercial movement, 
clearing-house figures, sales and pur- 
chases of foreign exchange, tax revenues, 
and import movement, continued at sat- 
isfactory levels during March. 

The demand for Venezuelan crude oil 
not only held up during the period under 
review but stimulated production to an 
average of well over 1,000,000 barrels per 
day. During the week ended March 11, 
production averaged 1,042,350 barrels per 
day, or 77,031 barrels above the wartime 
peak reached in August 1945. Refineries 
operated normally, with throughput at 
the La Salina heavy-crude processing 
plant showing an increase owing teReav- 
ier foreign demand. 

Construction wérk at Shell’s refinery 
site at Punta Cardon, Paraguana Penin- 
sula, continued active; more than 100 
houses and administration buildings have 
been completed, although work on the 
plant itself has not yet commenced. 
Creole, by agreement with the Govern- 
ment, has withdrawn its intention to 
erect a refinery at Turiamo and will de- 
cide on a new site, possibly on the Para- 
guana Peninsula. The existing oil in- 
dustry agreement with labor expires April 
15, and the terms of renewal are not yet 
fully known. A new decree on labor is 
scheduled for April 19 containing certain 
provisions which may affect the opera- 
tions of firms performing special services 
for oil companies. A Petroleum Workers 
Congress is scheduled to meet at Caracas 
on March 30. 

There is evidence of heavy orders being 
placed abroad, largely in the United 
States, for a wide variety of products, 
especially steel and other construction 
materials, automobiles, electrical and 
other machinery, radios, household appli- 
ances, textiles, and foodstuffs. Import- 
ers report that many United States man- 
ufacturers, while disposed to accept or- 
ders (usually against letter of credit), are 
unwilling, or unable, to quote firm prices 
or delivery dates. This situation has 
created a feeling of uncertainty and dis- 
Satisfaction in trade. The market is 
currently very short of tin plate, textiles, 
tires, certain iron and steel items, and 
penicillin; the Government is making 
special efforts to obtain tin plate to pre- 
vent a shut-down of can-manufacturing 
plants. 

Government revenues during the first 
8 months of the current fiscal year totaled 
429,819,383 bolivares ($128,945,815) as 
against 382,808,721 bolivares ($114,842,- 
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617) during the corresponding 1944-45 
fiscal period. With the Revolutionary 
Junta of Government embarked on an 
expanded program of social welfare and 
public works, expenditures are increasing 
although tax revenues are still substan. 
tially in excess of disbursements, and the 
Treasury surplus (approximately 250,- 
000,000 bolivares) remains intact. 

Foreign-exchange transactions as re. 
ported by the Central Bank show a very 
heavy increase in the demand for dol. 
lars during January-February, although 
availabilities continue in excess of dollar 
requirements. During the first 2 months 
of 1946 sales of dollars for imports 
(largely advance placing of credits 
abroad in anticipation of import sup- 
plies) were double the sales during the 
like period of 1945. Exchange operations 
of the Bank during January and Febru. 
ary resulted, nevertheless, in a net in- 
crease in dollar exchange reserves 
amounting to $3,627,452. 

During March the Treasury floated the 
first series (10,000,000 bolivares) of a 30,- 
000,000 bolivares Second Internal Public 
Works Loan, as a means of counteracting 
the existing monetary inflation. The 
issue is being handled through the pri- 
vate banks, and the debentures, in con. 
venient denominations, are at 5% per. 
cerit, term 8 years. It is not yet possible 
to determine how the issue will be re. 
ceived by the public. 

Public announcement of intention to 
organize a Stock Exchange in Caracas 
was made during March. 

Unofficial estimates of import tonnage 
movement. all ports, during February to- 
taled 76,135 tons or about the same as in 
January. Estimates for March indicate 
a tonnage of between 75,000 and 80.000 
tons. The chronic congestion at the port 
of La Guaira has impelled the Govern- 
ment to secure the services of United 
States experts who will study the situa- 
tion and recommend methods of im- 
proved port operation. 

Public construction on existing proj- 
ects was carried forward rapidly during 
March, except as regards University City 
which has been the subject of investiga- 
tion and on which work has slackened 
temporarily pending certain readjust- 
ment of contracts. The Government, 
through the Banco Obrero, is currently 
receiving applications from prospective 
home owners for the 4,000 workers’ 
houses to be built in the Federal District. 
In the Caracas area, where 1,000 houses 
are planned, applications as of March 16 
exceeded 12,000. Private construction 
activity, which had slackened following 
the revolution, is again gaining momen- 
tum, with investment and speculative 
capital showing renewed interest. On 
February 26 a Resolution was issued by 
the Ministry of Public Works providing 
that firms bidding on public-works con- 
tracts must be legally established in 
Venezuela. 

On March 8, by decree No. 211, there 
was created a National Economic Coun- 
cil composéd of 17 representatives to be 
elected from the various factors on eco- 
nomic life (banking, commerce, industry, 
labor, etc.) The Council will act as an 
advisory body to the Federal Govern- 
ment on all laws and regulations affect- 
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ing the national economy, including cus- 
toms tariff. 

On March 13, the Commercial Agree- 
ment of 1936 between Venezuela and 
Colombia was renewed for an additional 
g months pending studies looking toward 
a revision thereof. 

On March 14, by decree No. 191, the 
Revolutionary Junta of Government rat- 
ified the agreement establishing the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, thus confirming the signature 
effected in 1944. 


Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


With the termination of the summer 
tourist season and the Carnival festivi- 
ties, Uruguay has set about to face such 
serious problems as a food shortage, the 
rising cost of living, and Jabor unrest. 

The most pressing problem in March 
was the impending food crisis. Often an 
exporter of wheat, Uruguay has suffered 
from two consecutively bad harvests, the 
results of which have left the country 
with an estimated deficit of 130,000 
metric tons of wheat. Stocks on hand 
are expected to last no longer than July 
and, for that reason, unless additional 
supplies can be obtained from Argentina, 
rationing of flour and/or bread is almost 
a certainty. Other products in short 
supply are sugar and salt, and difficulties 
are often experienced in obtaining meat, 
eggs, butter, and poultry. Arrangements 
with Cuba for purchase of 25.000 tons of 
cane sugar should relieve the shortage of 
that commodity. Salt has recently be- 
come a relatively scarce article, the price 
of which has jumped from 2 Uruguayan 
cents a kilogram to as high as 25 cents. 
However, a shipment, now en route from 
Spain, will soon fill immediate require- 
ments. 

Acontract has been signed by the local 
authorities and the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
chase of the current and last Uruguayan 
linseed crops, up to an amount approxi- 
mating 110,000 metric tons. The 1946 
grape harvest just finished was estimated 
at 120,000 metric tons, or about 30 per- 
cent more than last year’s crop. The 
locust plague had decreased considerably 
throughout the country. 

The Frigorifico Nacional continued to 
devote most of its activities to furnishing 
Montevideo with fresh meat. The for- 
eign frigorificos purchased small quan- 
tities of cattle at the Tablada, but a strike 
that lasted 12 days reduced normal activ- 
ities. The wool market continued quiet, 
and prices were unchanged. Exports to 
the United States, since October 1, ap- 
proximated 8,980 bales. 

The rising cost of living and the de- 
clining purchasing power of the workers’ 
peso were causing labor unrest which has 
been responsible for a series of strikes in 
the meat-packing industry, the metal- 
lurgical industry, among maritime 
workers, and in the FUNSA rubber- 
manufacturing plant. A general strike 
took place on February 28 in demand of 
immediate Government action to reduce 
the cost of living, and for other economic 
and political reforms. It was estimated 
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that between 50,000 and 70,000 people 
participated in this general work-stop- 
page, which virtually paralyzed business 
in Montevideo. In an effort to correct 
the supply and price situation, the Minis- 
ter of Industries and Labor has acted to 
enforce more rigorously price controls. 

Official statistics are not yet available, 
but press reports claim that Uruguay has 
an import balance of trade, indicating 
that goods are coming into the market to 
check rising prices and the spiraling 
cost of living. Imports for the month of 
January had a c. i. f. Montevideo value 
of $8,029 256, as compared with $6,456,- 
261 for January 1945. 

Passenger cars and trucks continued 
to arrive in limited quantities from Eng- 
land and the United States, and the Uru- 
guayan authorities were considering the 
removal of all rationing of trucks. The 
tire situation has improved considerably, 
essential requirements of heavy-duty 
tires being covered satisfactorily. Lo- 
cally manufactured tires for passenger 
automobiles were in supply, but are con- 
sidered inferior in quality and high in 
price. With the increased volume of 
automotive repair business a number of 
new shops have been opened. 

Increasing shortages of structural 
steel, galvanized iron pipe, and builders 
hardware have hampered the construc- 
tion industry. Practically no materials 
were being obtained from the United 
States, and the small quantities coming 
from Europe were inadequate for cur- 
rent requirements. Builders feared that 
increased costs in the United States 
might force the Government to raise 
prices in Uruguay, thereby causing seri- 
ous losses on contracts already signed. 

It was officially announced that the 
Uruguayan Government would national- 
ize the British-owned waterworks. In 
order to accommodate the steadily in- 
creasing requirements of Montevideo, a 
complete reorganization and expansion 
of facilities is being considered. To al- 
leviate the acute transportation situa- 
tion in Monteviceo, the use of taxicabs 
along specific routes was authorized. 
The new service was well accepted by 
the public. Fares were established at 
10 and 15 Uruguayan cents, which com- 
pare with the current rate of 5 cents on 
the regular bus system. 

Owing to the fact that local textile 
firms were finding export markets more 
lucrative and were favoring them at the 
expense of home needs, the Government 
has prohibited the export of woolen, cot- 
ton, and mixed fabrics until the neces- 
sities of the local market are met at rea- 
sonable prices. The position of the shoe 
industry improved slightly when an 
American order was booked for 1,000 
pairs of shoes made of reptile leather. 
The salt shortage was threatening the 
operations of the only local manufacturer 
of straw cellulose paper. 

The Montevideo stock exchange re- 
ported steady trading and sustained 
prices. The recent influx of Argentine 
capital, estimated to be as high as 50,- 
000,000 Argentine pesos, caused the Bank 
of the Republic to take precautionary 
steps against inflationary implications. 
Collections throughout the country were 
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reported satisfactory. The buying rate 
for the dollar remained unchanged in 
the “free market” at 1.78 pesos. 


Surinam 


(From the U.S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


In March, the general merchandising 
trade picture in Surinam was a little 
brighter than in February. A greater 
volume and variety of imports than us- 
ual, still mostly of United States origin, 
were unloaded at the docks in Para- 
maribo; and, apparently, more shipping 
has been made available for April. 

The grinding season for cane has 
ended, and the crop will provide just 
about enough unrefined sugar for local 
consumption without too drastic 
rationing. 

Rice, on the other hand, shows a slight 
surplus and some 20,000 sacks will be 
shipped to the United States at an early 
date. Plantings for the 1946 season are 
expected to be greater than in 1944 and 
1945. 

The Surinam Bauxite Co. reports that 
shipments of bauxite during the months 
of April, May, and June are to be in- 
creased by 30 percent, thus effecting an 
unexpected increment of some 60,000 
tons.in the total shipments from Suri- 
nam for the first 6 months of 1946. Dur- 
ing the month of July, exports of baux- 
ite are to be increased by 50 percent. 
This company continues to make fur- 
ther investments in plant operation and 
mine exploitation. 

A trend toward an increase in real- 
estate mortgages is apparent. During the 
war when consumers’ goods were scarce 
and wages higher, more money was de- 
posited in savings, and mortgages were 
paid off. Now as wages decline and jobs 
become scarcer in Surinam, wage earners 
again resort to borrowing against their 
property. This trend would be even 
more marked, should local United States 
Army base workers be released into the 
general native labor pool. 


Netherlands West Indies 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, Curacao) 


In accordance with the government 
policy for price control in the Nether- 
lands West Indies, a notice was pub- 
lished recently in the Curacao press to 
the effect that the maximum price for all 
motor vehicles in the retail trade for 1946 
would be on the basis of cost price plus 
33 percent profit on all cash sales, and 
cost price plus 40 percent profit on in- 
stallment sales. 

A new airdrome and station are under 
construction by the Curacao government 
at Hato airfield. The offices are to be 
government-owned and are to be rented 
to the KLM (Royal Dutch Air Lines), Pan 
American, and Venezuelan air lines. The 
landing field is being improved by plac- 
ing concrete conduits across the field for 
drainage purposes, the cost of which is 
now estimated at 1,000,000 florins against 
an original estimate of 500,000 florins. 

On February 17 a KLM plane arrived 
in Curacao direct from the Netherlands, 
initiating direct air service between Hol- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reduced on Red Squill.— 
By decree No. 30,220 of November 27, 
1945, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
December 14, 1945, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment has reduced the import duty on 
red squill to 5 percent of an official valua- 
tion of 1.92 gold peso per dozen units, 
plus a surtax of 10 percent of the official 
valuation, as compared with the previous 
duty of 25 percent of the same official 
valuation per dozen units, plus a surtax 
of 17 percent. 

The duty reduction has been made to 
facilitate the importation of red squill 
for use in combating the rat plague. 

Quinine Salts: Exportation and Reezx- 
portation Subject to Special Permit.— 
The exportation and reexportation of 
quinine salts from Argentina have been 
made subject to a prior export permit to 
be issued by the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce, after consultation with 
the Bureau of Public Health, according 
to a decree (No. 34,311/45) dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of January 11, 1946. 

The decree also removes controls on 
the sale of quinine salts except for use in 
the treatment of malaria. 

Commercial Agreement for Reciprocal 
Purchase of Argentine Wheat and Span- 
ish Iron and Steel Canceled.—The Ar- 
gentine-Spanish commercial agreement, 
signed on June 3, 1944, for the reciprocal 
purchase of Argentine wheat and Span- 
ish iron and steel has been canceled, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Ministry in the local 
press of March 21, 1946. The announce- 
ment further stated that Argentina is no 
longer interested in acquiring iron from 
Spain and that no further wheat ship- 
ments to Spain will be made this year. 

[For announcement of the Argentine- 
Spanish agreement, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 29, 1944, and October 31, 1942.] 


Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Line Under Government Own- 
ership.—The government of Bermuda has 
purchased the Bermuda Railway Co., 
Ltd., with all its fixed assets, including 
25 miles of narrow-gage track and roil- 
ing stock, and assumed operation on Jan- 
uary 27, 1946. The future of the railway 
under government operation is uncer- 
tain. However, it is the only mechanical 
form of transportation in the islands. 
The railway has never been operated 
at a profit since its beginning (in 1931) 
and it was decided that the government 
would take it over at least pending the 
establishment of some other method of 
public transportation. 
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News by COUNTRIES 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion of a motorbus system to be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the railway line. 
The use of automobiles by private owners 
expanded during the war years and will 
probably continue, although before the 
war the bicycle was the most common 
type of conveyance used in Bermuda. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine Sulfate: “Additional” Export 
Tax Reduced by Half.—The “additional 
tax” on quinine sulfate exported from 
Bolivia, which is the major export tax, 
has been reduced from 12 percent ad 
valorem to 6 percent by a Supreme decree 
of January 30, 1946. This action was 
taken to assist in sustaining the collec- 
tion of cinchona bark and its manufac- 
ture into quinine sulfate. 

Wild-Animal Skins: Export Duty Re- 
vised.—The Bolivian export duty on 
wild-animal skins from any part of Bo- 
livia has been revised and is now estab- 
lished at 10 percent ad valorem accord- 
ing to an Executive decree of November 
27, 1945, published in Boletin Comercial 
of January 15, 1946. 
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Tokyo Oxcart 


Persons looking at our cover pic- 
ture this week—which we ob- 
tained from Three Lions, Publish- | 
ers—shouldn’t jump to the conclu- 
sion that oxcarts form a main 
means of transport in the Jap- 


course, would be remote from the 
truth—but the indubitable fact is 
that Tokyo transportation has 
been very considerably disorgan- 
ized and inadeqaute and that more 
than one oxcart has been pressed 
into service to get things to their 
destination. Our feature article 
this week, beginning on page 3, dis- 
cusses Japanese economic matters 
of broader scope and greater mo- 
ment than this. 


anese capital today. That, of | 
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In addition to the foregoing export 
duty, wild-animal skins are subject to 
an additional export tax in terms of a 
percentage of the foreign-currency Value 
of the products, converted to Nationa] 
currency at the bank rate of the day 
(approximately 42 bolivianos to $1), as 
follows: those from the Departments of 
Beni and Pando, 1.5 percent; from Santa 
Cruz and Canton Heacht of the Depart. 
ment of La Paz, 3 percent; from the 
Province of Gran Chaco, 10.5 percent: 
and those from departments not men. 
tioned above, 16.5 percent. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Duty-Free Importation 
Extended for 180 Days.—The suspension 
of the Brazilian import duties and cus- 
toms taxes on wheat flour was extended 
for an additional period of 180 days from 
March 1, 1946, according to decree-law 
No. 9011 of February 22, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 25. The 
importation of wheat flour under the 
free-entry privilege is subject to special 
authorization in each case from the Di- 
rector General of the Federal Council of 
Foreign Trade. The request for author- 
ization made by the importing firm 
should show the quantity of flour to be 
imported and the country of its origin. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946, for notice of previous sus- 


pension of duty on wheat flour, effective De- 
cember 1, 1945.] 


Colombia 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Vene- 
zuela Continued.—By an exchange of 
notes between the two Governments, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Vene- 
zuela, March 14, 1946, the commercial 
modus vivendi between Venezuela and 
Colombia, originally signed on March 14, 
1936, has been continued for a period of 6 
months. During this time a new modus 
vivendi, better suited to existing eco- 
nomic conditions, will be studied and 
submitted to the next session of the Co- 
lombian Congress and will become effec- 
tive upon exchange of notes between the 
parties concerned. 

|For previous announcements, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 7, 1945, and 
COMMERCE Reports of April 11, 1936.] 


Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Port Facilities at Nuevitas.—A re- 
enforced-concrete pier, constructed for 
the Consolidated Railways of Cuba at the 
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terminal of Pastelillo, a subport of Nue- 
vitas, Cuba, was inaugurated on January 
20, 1946. 

Nuevitas, through its two subports, is 
regarded as the largest sugar-shipping 

rt in the world. If it becomes a port 
of entry for general cargo, the new pier 
will also facilitate the handling of such 
cargo. : 

The new pier at Pastelillo is about 456 
feet long and 55 feet wide. Concrete 
floor platforms 15 feet in width run the 
entire length of both sides; they are built 
4 feet in height, making them flush with 
the railway-car floors and thus facili- 
tating the unloading of the sugar (bags 
of 325 pounds each) by two-wheel hand 
trucks. 

Each side of the pier is equipped with 
four molasses hose connections and four 
oil hose connections. 

The two depressed railway tracks run 
the length of the pier and assure rapid 
loading of two sugar vessels simultane- 
ously. The depth alongside is 32 feet (on 
both sides) at low tide, which is believed 
to be sufficient to accommodate the 
largest type of cargo vessels and tankers. 

The facilities offered by the new pier 
will permit much greater quantities of 
sugar to be shipped direct from mill to 
ship, thus saving a considerable portion 
of the warehousing costs which amount 
to approximately six times the costs of 
direct shipments. The use of the rail- 
way tracks alongside the pier reduces to 
a minimum the operation of removing 
empty cars and spotting loaded cars. 

In addition to the new pier, the termi- 
nal at Pastelillo has two wooden piers 
at one of which not more than two ves- 
sels—one of 24-foot draft and the other 
of not more than 22-foot draft—can be 
accommodated simultaneously. At the 
other pier, one oil tanker and one mo- 
lasses tanker of not more than 25-foot 
draft can be handled at one time. This 
terminal has five warehouses with a total 
capacity of 415,000 bags. 

The terminal at the port of Tarafa, 
also a subport of Nuevitas and owned by 
the Consolidated Railways of Cuba, has 
3 concrete piers at which 6 vessels of 
not more than 25-foot draft can be ac- 
commodated at the same time. There 
are at this terminal 16 warehouses with 
a total storage capacity of 1,844,500 bags 
of raw sugar. 

The sugar-grinding season extends 
from about the middle of January to the 
end of April. During the first 4 months 
of 1945, the number of bags of sugar 
shipped through the Nuevitas terminals 
totaled 2,270,600 bags. Therefore, these 
terminals could readily handle at least 
5,000,000 bags per year. During the 1943- 
44 fiscal year 3,568,631 bags of sugar were 
shipped through Nuevitas compared with 
1,627,299 bags during the prewar fiscal 
year of 1940-41. 

A Cuban Government decree, effective 
in the latter part of January 1946, com- 
pels sugar mills to ship through the same 
ports they used in 1941. This will mean 
considerably higher shipping costs to 
some mills because their sugars will have 
to be lightered to the steamers. Conse- 
quently, the effect of the new pier will 
in this regard remain only potential for 
the present. Wharfage fees for the use 
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Norwegians Fish With 
Warships, Use Radar 
To “Spot” Cod! 


Norway has given the old ad- 
monition of “beating swords into 
plowshares” a decidedly new twist. 
Warships equipped with radar and 
the latest mine-detection appa- 
ratus are now working with the 
fishing fleets off Norway’s western 
coast, using these former instru- 
ments of war to detect schools of 
cod. Even coastal survey vessels 
equipped with the latest sounding 
devices have been pressed into 
service. 

Reports from the Lofoten Islands 
indicate that the catch has been 
so large that a shortage of salt and 
drying facilities is imminent, and 
that fillet factories at Bodo, Malbo, 
and Tromso are working “around 
the clock.” 

Good news for Europe’s millions 
of undernourished children is con- 
tained in the report that cod-liver- 
oil factories are at top production. 
The large cooperative oil factory 
near Svolvar alone has a capacity 
of 158,000 gallons of liver-oil per 
day and is capable of producing 2 
tons of oil each hour. 

New freezing plants and storage 
houses are to be built at Grylle- 
fjord and Senja. Norway has lost 
no time in turning the instruments 
of war to the more fruitful tasks 
of providing food to save lives. 























of the new pier are $0.05 per net regis- 
tered ton per day or fraction thereof, 
compared with $0.03125 at the old piers 
in Pastelillo and $0.0375 at the piers in 
the port of Tarafa. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Money-Order Service Resumed —Ef- 
fective April 1, 1946, money-order serv- 
ice with Czechoslovakia has been re- 
sumed, according to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General’s instructions pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of March 28, 1946. 

Applications for money orders drawn 
on Czechoslovakia may be accepted on 
and after that date. 

It should be borne in mind that Ru- 
thenia is no longer a part of Czecho- 
slovakia, and money orders should not be 
drawn for payment there. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Sweden Con- 
cluded.—An agreement governing 
Danish-Swedish trade during the period 
February 1, 1946, to January 31, 1947, was 
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signed at Stockholm February 1, accord- 
ing to a report published February 5 in 
Post och Inrikes Tidningar, Stockholm. 
The agreement became effective provi- 
sionally on the date of signature. 

The agreement provides for Swedish 
exports to Denmark to a value of approx- 
imately 90,000,000 crowns, consisting of 
machinery, iron and steel and manu- 
factures thereof, other metal manufac- 
tures, minerals, clay and stone and 
manufactures thereof, chemical wood 
pulp, paper, also certain quantities of 
timber products contracted for at an 
earlier period. Denmark’s desire to pur- 
chase sawn timber is to be considered as 
soon as Sweden determines the total 
amount of sawn timber which will be 
available for export during the coming 
shipping season. 

Danish exports to Sweden will repre- 
sent a total value of 88,000,000 crowns 
and will consist of various kinds of agri- 
cultural products, such as canned milk, 
horse meat, mutton, butter, eggs, cheese, 
seeds, animal casings, also machinery 
and apparatus, electrical supplies, dry- 
cell batteries, iron and steel and other 
metal manufactures, pharmaceuticals, 
chalk, white cement, paints and dyes, and 
sawn beechwood. A statement regard- 
ing Denmark’s ability to export beef, 
sugar, and artificial honey is to be issued 
later. 

The agreement also provides for fixed 
quotas of fish exports and imports to 
and from Denmark. A factor in the 
granting of import licenses on the basis 
of the fish quotas will be the availability 
of fish. 

During the negotiations it was agreed 
that payments between the two coun- 
tries should continue to be regulated on 
the basis of the existing clearing system 
but that a freer form of payment should 
be adopted as soon as conditions permit. 

{This information was received by airgram 
from Stockholm, and the value figures are 
presumably quoted in Swedish crowns. |] 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Required for Com- 
mercial Parcels of Small Value.— 
Egyptian regulations prohibit importa- 
tion of goods from the so-called hard 
currency countries unless an import 
license has first been obtained by the im- 
porter. Inasmuch as even small parcel- 
post shipments are subject to confiscation 
if the prospective Egyptian importer does 
not hold the necessary permits, American 
firms should be certain that this require- 
ment has been met before shipping. 

Failure to observe these regulations 
has recently resulted in the seizure by 
Egyptian authorities of a number of 
small packages sent from the United 
States by parcel post. Small parcels 
consigned to different consignees, or con- 
signed to one consignee but spaced to ar- 
rive at intervals of several weeks, are 
not exempt from the Egyptian import 
law. 

It is understood that small gifts, not 
imported commercially, do not require 
import licenses. 
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Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Free Entry of Gift Tobacco Re- 
scinded.—Effective as of January 1, 1946, 
all imports of tobacco into Eire, regard- 
less of quantity and regardless of 
whether marked as commercial or gift 
shipments, are dutiable at rates ranging 
from $4.80 to $6 per pound, depending on 
the particular type as given in the Eire 
customs and excise tariff. This notice 
cancels the former decision that gifts of 
tobacco (‘except cigars) weighing less 
than 2 pounds would be allowed entry 
free of duty. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Release of Ships for Cargo Shipping.— 
In February 1946, Finland had 120 ships 
capable of taking a cargo of 500 tons or 
more, their total deadweight tonnage 
amounting to 302,000 tons. Of these 
ships, 45, totaling 64,000 tons, were re- 
served for Baltic traffic; 31, totaling 
about 80,000 tons, for North Sea and At- 
lantic traffic: and 34 ships with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 122,000 were chartered 
by the Soviet Union. 

Following the Russo-Finnish armi- 
stice, about two-thirds of the Finnish 
merchant marine was used for shipments 
to the Soviet Union. Since the fall of 
1945, however, about 70,000 tons have 
been released from the Leningrad ship- 
ping route and by the end of March, 10 
additional ships totaling about 30,000 
tons were expected to have fulfilled their 
time charters with the Soviet Union. A 
large number of ships will need repairs. 
Ten ships aggregating about 30,000 tons 
were being repaired at the beginning of 
February. 
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Although reversion of Finnish ships 
from England, Germany, and the United 
States is expected, the date of release is 
not yet Known. 

As foreign boats in general cannot be 
used in ice-covered waters during the 
winter months, only a small number of 
such boats are seen in Finnish ports. At 
the beginning of February there were but 
8 foreign ships in Finnish ports, com- 
pared with 30 in September. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


1946 Budget Announced.—The budget 
of French Equatorial Africa for 1946, 
amounting to 1,104,458,000 francs in re- 
ceipts and expenditures, was announced 
by the Governor General on December 
19, 1945, in a speech before the Admin- 
istrative Council of the colony. 

The new budget estimate represents 
a substntial increase from that of 
1945, which amounted to only 725,415,- 
000 francs. Ordinary expenditures in 
1946 are placed at 785,000,000 francs, 
while extraordinary expenditures, partly 
financed by extraordinary receipts of 
100,000,000 francs from levies on the re- 
serve fund, account for 319,458,000 francs. 
Of the total estimated expenditures, 16.2 
percent is devoted to the purchase of 
material and 38 percent to public works 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Preserved Olives: Manufacture of 
1945-46 Olive Crop Regulated in Alge- 











and business groups. 


factured products. 








Korean-American Chamber of Commerce 


New Organization Formed To Promote Commerce Between This 
Country and Korea 


A Korean-American Chamber of Commerce has recently been formed in 
New York City for the purpose of fostering trade relations with Korea. 
Organized at a meeting of representatives of a number of firms, the new 
Chamber of Commerce includes among its aims the promotion of trade 
relations with Korea as soon as the necessary prerequisites to resumption 
of such trade have been fulfilled, the dissemination of trade data to its 
membership, and the establishment of contacts with Korean business men 


The new organization believes that Korea will be a useful source of a 
number of raw materials, and a worthwhile market for American manu- 
The relatively large prewar trade of the country, if 
no longer dominated by Japan, and handled via Japan, represents a new 
field to many American firms interested in the Far East. 

Officers of the Korean-American Chamber of Commerce include Clinton 
B. Allsopp, vice president of the International Telephone & Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, as chairman, and Arthur S. Kleeman, president of the Colonial Trust 
Co., as president; Roger S. Williams (Socony-Vacuum Oil! Co.), J. M. Hansen 
(California-Texas Oil Co.), and Ilhan New (Asia Motors, Inc.), vice presidents; 
L. C. Irvine (American Foreign Insurance Association), treasurer, and W. Z. 
Fuller (Colonial Trust Co.), secretary. 
Colonial Trust Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Its address, temporarily, is with the 
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ria.—The quota of olives of the 1945-46 
harvest for the manufacture of preserveg 
olives and the allocation of this quotg 
among manufacturers in Algeria were to 
be fixed by the Governor General, ae. 
cording to an order of August 23, 1945 
published in the Journal Officiel of Aj. 
geria on August 31. 

Each authorized manufacturer of pre. 
served olives was to be required to submit 
a monthly report showing quantities of 
olives bought and sold. Half of all pre. 
served olives was to be reserved for ex. 
portation and the remainder permitteg 
for domestic consumption. 

Wines: 1945 Vintage Blocked: Blockage 
of 1944 Vintage Lifted in Part of Alge. 
ria.—All wines of the 1945 vintage haye 
been blocked in the hands of their owners 
in Algeria until further notice, according 
to an order of August 3, 1945, publisheg 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Ay. 
gust 7. Certain quantities to be used for 
distillation, domestic consumption, and 
in the production of mistelles and liqueur 
wines can be released, provided that cor- 
responding quantities of unblocked wines 
from previous years are blocked instead. 

Effective August 3, 1945, all wines of 
the 1944 vintage in the Departments of 
Alger and Oran, 50 percent of which had 
previously been blocked by the govern- 
ment by an order of May 5, 1945, were 
freed of all restrictions by an order of 
August 3, published in the Journal Off- 
ciel of August 7 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Algerian Tobacco Products: Price- 
Equalization Taxes Abolished on Certain 
Types, Established on Others.—Effective 
July 1, 1945, price-equalization taxes 
were abolished on smoking tobacco, Eng- 
lish- and American-style cigarettes, and 
American-style cigars (which had pre- 
viously been collected from Algerian 
manufacturers upon delivery for sale) 
and established on certain other types. 

The new rates are fixed as follows in 
francs per kilogram: Ordinary cigarettes, 
5; Makla snuff, 2.85; ordinary snuff, 1.50. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 9, 1946, for the announcement of the tax 
on tobacco products. | 


Sanitary Restrictions Revised on Im- 
portations of Potatoes, Tomatoes, and 
Eggplant into French Morocco.—All 
shipments of potatoes, tomatoes, and 
eggplant into the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco must be free of parasites, notably 
the Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata Say) and the potato wart 
(Synchytrium endobioticum Schilb), as 
well as dirt, tops, and other debris; nor 
must they contain any of the following 
virus diseases: spindle tuber, nonmosaic 
crinkle, witches’ broom, Canadian motley 
and calico, according to an order of No- 
vember 20, 1945, published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel of January 4, 1946, which 
completes an order of September 10, 
1936. 

The new decree also requires that be- 
fore shipment, the vegetables must be 
inspected by a member of the vegetable- 
protection service of the country of ori- 
gin. Each shipment must be accompa- 
nied by a certificate in verification of 
compliance with the above regulations, 
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\~46 and must also contain a declaration to 
ved the effect that = — pd crates were 
d and sealed under the supervision Snes Lesliciiaiice 
ota inbele nt; namie the uavtaneate Chinese Import Licenses 
ae This requirement is in addition to exist- Following the announcement by the Chinese Government of new tempo- 
945, regulations gg pe Pace tg mange rary exchange and trade-control regulations, as reported in the March 16 
Al. 187) and 23, 1946, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Customs Notification 
—— No. 1 was issued by the Import Licensing Department of the Chinese Customs 
re- Quota of Algerian Products Admitted in Shanghai on March 19, 1946. 
mit Duty-Free into French Morocco.—The According to telegraphic reports from the American Consulate General in 
: of quota of Algerian products which may be Shanghai, the Import Licensing Department announced the requirement that 
re. imported into the French Zone of Mo- importers of commodities referred to in the trade-control regulations as 
eX. rocco over the Algero-Moroccan border licensed imports and listed in Schedule A, Part I, of the Temporary Foreign 
ted free of import duty and special tax has Trade Regulations, must register with the Import Licensing Department in 
been fixed at a total value of 80,000,000 Shanghai before March 25, 1946. After March 25, the announcement stated, 
francs for the period from July 1, 1945, to applications for registration would not be entertained. 
age ing maging bee : , Applicants for registration were required to undertake to produce or 
ge- June 30, 1946, by a visterial order of June >xhibit ra ts from past records which the Customs might wish to 
945, published in the Bulletin Officiel pomape iaices Atewet es agg Preere suic tere ag s aetaeaae ieee 
ave 29, 1 see to substantiate statements made in the application. These were to 
ers of July 6. include: (1) name of firm; (2) nationality; (3) address; (4) capital of firm; 
ing The quota for the 1945 fiscal year, (5) name of authorized representative; (6) date of establishment of the firm 
hed which had previously been set at 80,000,- in China; (7) commodity for which license required; (8) data in respect to 
Au- 000 francs by a vizierial order of June 28, importations made in the past, showing annual importations during 1932-36 
for 1944, was increased to 95,000,000 francs eatesmernt or, if bag —— Par gem pt yee later than 1932, details of 
un at te OP ee a4 “ importations made in the first 5 years of business. 
- by a Ragan: de oo a According to the cfficial text of the Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations, 
or- lishe in diay nage ig commodities affected under Schedule A, Part I, are: passenger motor cars 
nes Compensation on . wr ; * al (other than those on the prohibited list) and chassis thereof; sugar, cube 
ad ports into Tunisia | brah msset: Hag ain Bae lead and loaf sugar, candy sugar; tobacco leaf; kerosene oil; cinematographic 
valuation.—Effective March 1, 1946, com- film, developed. 
, of pensation taxes have been instituted in Information is not yet available, the American Consulate General reports, 
of Tunisia on all imported merchandise as to whether the time limit set will irrevocably apply to companies which 
lad (except textiles) purchased for dollars at have not yet reestablished themselves or their representation in China, and 
ra the predevaluation exchange rate of which obviously therefore were not able to register before March 25, 1946, or 
ere about 50 francs to the dollar and in the whether special consideration will be given in such cases. It is not yet 
Of hands of wholesalers on December 31, known, moreover, whether firms which register will be limited to an average 
ffi- 1945, or in 1946, by an official order of of the quantities imported in the 5-year period specified, or to some per- 
February 26, 1946, as reported in a tele- centage thereof, nor how newly formed firms, or firms dealing in those 
ram of March 11 from the U. S. Consu- commodities for the first time, will be treated, as to the quantities which they 
‘ete | Tunis will be permitted to import under license. Clarification in respect to these 
late in Tunis. Si Saree points will be published as soon as possible. 
ce- The amount of the tax has been based It should be noted that the new trade-control regulations announced 
ain on the difference between the rate of February 25, 1946, are designated by the Chinese Government as Tempo- 
ive about 50 francs per dollar and rates rary Foreign Trade Regulations and were published as Customs Notification 
Xes which have been set by the order. From No. 32. No indication, however, has been given as to the possible duration 
1g- the fund thus accumulated, the govern- of the controls now made effective. 
ind ment will temporarily subsidize imports 
re- purchased at the present official rate of _— 
ian exchange (approximately 119 francs to 
le) the — Hugh pt ne pter te aatconrng cotton or woolen ornamented cloth, The order fixed minimum prices for 
" iteperted that ney te taxes cause sculptured or painted objects, art work- the purchase of green alfa, except for 
in ET doedin-Oc, tee Yalather tix mates thea ings in copper or gold, embroidered fab- basketwork, at 45 francs per 100 kilo- 
es, deter Srench withers woebiveal xen a rics, basketwork and _ pottery. The grams, and for alfa used for basketwork 
” thorities in Tunisia ‘aa modify the mark “Tunisia” is to be stamped on these at 100 francs per 100 kilograms. 
ru- schedule of rates al i ” goods as a guaranty of their origin and Compensation Office to Regulate 
tax pets acces quality. Prices Reorganized in Tunisia.—The 
pied, French Nocch Airioan, and colonial (04? Fommm Couneance Ween of Novem, Compensation Oice, whieh had: hots 
m- currencies see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY ber 4, 1939, and May 2, 1942, for previous created and modified in Tunisia by a 
nd March 2, 1946, page 24. | ; : : announcement on the use of the mark “Tu- decree of August 5, 1941, and subsequent 
All | nisia’’ on export products. | decrees, has been abolished and a new 
~ Almonds: Restrictions Lifted on Trade, Raw Alfa: Trade and Exportation Compensation Office created for the pur- 
lo- Use, Importation, and Exportation in Regulated in Tunisia.—The trade in and pose of regulating prices and facilitating 
bly Tunisia. —The restrictions on the trade, exportation of raw alfa in Tunisia have the provisioning of the territory, by a 
mand use, importation, and exportation of al- been regulated by an order of June 18, decree of June 28, 1945, published in the 
art monds in Tunisia, which had been previ- 1945, published in the Journal Officiel Journal Officiel Tunisien on July 6. 
as ously in effect, have been lifted by an Tunisien of June 19 The new office functions through an 
Or order of June 28, 1945, published in the The purchase of raw alfa from pro- Administrative Committee presided over 
ing Journal Officiel Tunisien of July 3, which ducers on official markets was made sub- by the Secretary General of the Gov- 
aic abolishes an order of September 5, 1944. ject to prior authorization by the Direc- ernment and composed of the following 
ley |See ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- tor of General Economy. Permits were additional members: Two representa- 
Jo- ber 16, 1944, for the announcement of the authorized to be issued to exporters who tives of the French and Tunisian Sec- 
le- establishment of these restrictions. | furnished fuel alfa to approved users tions of the Grand Council, selected by 
ich Special Export Mark Designated for until such time as hostilities were to have the Council; the Director of Finances; 
10, Tunisian Handicraft.—The special ex- ceased. the Director of General Economy; and 
port mark “Tunisia” has been desig- the Director of Public Works. 
ne- nated to be stamped on certain hand- The Administrative Committee decides 
be mace art products made by Tunisian Business Is the which operations must be aided by the 
le- artisans, by an order of August 9, 1945, ’ office and those which must be taxed by 
ri- published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- Greatest Single Force the office. It also determines the amount 
a- sien on August 14. s of participations and levies, and takes 
of Among the specified products to be so for Social Good all measures necessary to regulate prices 
ns, stamped are woolen rugs and carpets, ki of certain goods, products, and services. 
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Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Ef- 
fective at once, ordinary letters weighing 
not in excess of 1 ounce and nonillus- 
trated post cards may be accepted for 
mailing to all of Germany, according to 
the Postmaster General’s order No. 31011 
of April 1, 1946, published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 2. 

The following regulations are to be 
observed: 

Envelopes must not have innerlining nor 
carry any indication other than the address 
of the sender and addressee and necessary 
postal directions. 

Such communications are restricted for the 
present to those of a personal or family 
character. Communications of a financial, 
commercial, or business character and any 
enclosures of checks, drafts, securities, or 
currency are prohibited. 

Communications should bear the name of 
the addressee, street and house number, town, 
postal district number, Province and zone of 
occupation. It is pointed out that the postal 
district number and the zone of occupation 
should be included as part of the address if 
this information is known to the sender. 
However, mail will be accepted without this 
information included as part of the address. 
The Province and zone of occupation need 
not be shown on mail addressed to the city 
of Berlin. Box numbers may be used as 
part of the address provided the name of 
the box holder is shown. Correspondence 
will not be accepted for mailing when ad- 
dressed “General Delivery.” 

The postage rates applicable are: Letters, 5 
cents each; post cards, 3 cents each 

Air-mail, registration, special-delivery, 
money-order, and parcel-post services are not 
cents each; post cards, 3 cents each. 

[For mail and parcel-post service to dis- 
placed persons in the United States zone of 
Germany see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 8, 1945. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Export License Required for 
Certain Greek Commodities.—The Greek 
Ministry of National Economy, by deci- 
sion No. 44342 of November 14, 1945, pro- 
hibited the exportation abroad of the 
following commodities unless their ship- 
ment is covered by a special license to be 
issued by the same Ministry, according to 
a report dated February 5, 1946, from 
the U. S. Embassy, Athens: Olives, olive 
oil, soap, mastic, colophony, turpentine 
oil, carobs, and carob flour. In order 
to enforce this measure and make certain 
that the products are not secretly ex- 
ported, the Ministry decided that the 
Greek customhouses will demand the de- 
posit of a guaranty equal to the value 
of the merchandise at the time of the 
shipment of these commodities from one 
Greek port to another. 

Import Licenses Waived on Several 
Categories of Products.—Effective Febru- 
ary 15, 1946, import licenses in Greece 
were waived for foodstuffs, footwear. 
clothing, industrial raw materials, build- 
ing materials, medical supplies, agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, 
pesticides, machinery, and automotive 
parts and tires, according to an airgram 
dated March 16 from the U.S. Embassy, 
Athens. 
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Mexico Plans Additional . 
Irrigation Works 


The Comision Nacional de Irri- 
gacion is reported to have allo- 
cated 1,700,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $350,000 U. S. currency) for 
the construction of the large, 
earth-fill El Fuerte irrigation dam 
in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico. 
Other allocations covering work 
projected for 1946 include 750,000 
pesos ($154,000) for the construc- 
tion of irrigation canals in connec- 
| tion with the already building | 
| Sinalona Dam (located near Culi- 
acan, State of Sinaloa) and 3,000,- 
000 pesos ($61,800) for other mis- 
cellaneous irrigation work. 

American firms qualified to un- 
dertake either of these named 
projects should communicate with 
Engineer Adolfo Orive Alba, Man- 
aging Director, Comision Nacional 
de Irrigacion, Balderas 94, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. 





























Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions on Trade and Financial 
Dealings with Italy Lifted.—The Guate- 
malan Government has abolished trade 
and financial restrictions imposed on 
dealings with Italy during the war. This 
action was taken by a governmental 
resolution dated February 27, published 
in the Diario de Centro America of March 
2, 1946, and effective from that date. 
The main clauses of the resolution pro- 
vide that the limitations which, due to 
the war, were imposed upon commercial] 
and financial interchange between 
Guatemala and Italy remain without ef- 
fect; the restrictions imposed by Guate- 
mala on Italian nationals resident in that 
country are suspended, with certain ex- 
ceptions; and Italian nationals who seek 
protection under this arrangement will 
previously render a statement of ac- 
counts through the Guatemalan Attor- 
ney General. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Listerine Antiseptic and Certain Dye- 
woods: Import Tariff Schedule Modified 
for Specified Items.—The Honduran 
Government has modified the import 
tariff schedule as follows: Listerine anti- 
septic, formerly dutiable under tariff No. 
3122 at 2 lempiras per gross kilogram, is 
now classified under No. 3118, at 0.20 
lempira per gross kilogram, in accordance 
with decree No. 64. Extracts of que- 
bracho, oak, birch, and other similar dye- 
woods except mangrove were added to the 
tariff description of item No. 2547, the 
duty remaining at 0.01 per gross kilo- 
gram, as ordered in decree No. 75. Both 
of these decrees were issued and became 
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effective February 27, 1946, and wer, 
published in La Gaceta of March 6, 1946 

Office of Control of Strategic Material 
Abolished.—The Honduran Government 
has abolished, effective as of October } 
1945, the Office of Control of Strategic 
Materials (Oficina de Control de Mate. 
riales Estratégicos), which had been es. 
tablished in January 1942 to issue cer. 
tificates of necessity on articles and ma- 
terials subject to export quotas in the 
United States. Inasmuch as the Uniteg 
States relaxed its export-control meas. 
ures, Honduras found that its Office of 
Control had not been functioning since 
October 1945. The office was declared 
nonexistent by decree No. 230 of De. 
cember 28, 1945, published in La Gaceta 
of January 30. 1946. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wools: Export Controls Discontinued 
on Gray and Black, and Modified on 
White and Yellow, Varieties —Gray anq 
black wools are no longer subject to eX- 
port control in India, and white and 
yellow wools may be exported more freely, 
according to a press notice issued by the 
Commerce Department of the Govern- 
ment of India on March 29, 1946. 

In regard to white and yellow wools, 
the “established exporter” principle has 
been abolished. Anyone may now export 
these varieties to any permissible desti- 
nation under prescribed conditions in- 
tended to insure adequate supplies of raw 
wool to Indian woolen manufacturers. 
For every three bales which he seeks to 
export, the prospective exporter must 
offer for sale to a purchasing agent of 
the Industries and Supplies Department 
of the Government of India two bales of 
wool for use in India. If it is certified by 
the Indian Government purchasing 
agent that the wool has been offered at 
the prescribed price but is not required, 
the person offering the woo! will be al- 
lowed to export two and a half times the 
quantity offered for sale to the Indus- 
tries and Supplies Department. 

Previously, wool had been subject to 
export license. Exports of white and 
yellow wool to the United States had 
been authorized on a quarterly quota 
basis with only those shippers who had 
enjoyed direct trade with the United 
States in specified years eligible for 
quotas. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Firearms and Munitions: Outstanding 
Import Permit: Issued Prior to and Dur- 
ing 1945 Canceled.—The outstanding 
import permits issued by the Mexican 
Secretary of National Defense prior to 
and during 1945 for the importation of 
firearms and munitions have been can- 
celed by circular telegram of February 
21, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 26,1946. Interested parties will 
be required to obtain new permits for 
further importations. 
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Transport and Communication 


Canadian Shipping Line to Serve Mex- 
ico—A Canadian shipping line will be 
established to operate from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, along the west coast of 
the United States and Mexico, according 
to an unofficial Mexican report. 

The service will be inaugurated by the 
steamship Victoria Park, which will pick 
up any available cargo on its first trip 
northward. 

One of the Mexican ports which this 
shipping line will serve is Acapulco which 
has a new 350-meter concrete quay. A 
water-front storage yard of approxi- 
mately 350 x 80 meters will be provided 
as soon as the area has been concrete- 
paved. At low tide there are 24 feet of 
water alongside the quay at the outshore 
end and 15 feet at the inshore end. 
Ships having a maximum draft of about 
92 feet can lie alongside and discharge 
directly onto the storage yard, but ships 
of greater draft cannot unload directly 
onshore. There are no lighterage facili- 
ties available, but harbor authorities are 
of the opinion that if larger ships would 
touch there private interests might es- 
tablish a tug and lighterage service. 

A new shipside warehouse built along 
the quay has 24,300 square feet of floor 
area (450’ x 45’) and is available for 
storage and transshipment of merchan- 
dise. It is bonded and under control of 
the Customs authorities. 

A new aqueduct has been completed to 
Acapulco, and an ample supply of pure 
fresh water is now available in the city 
and along the quay. 


Paraguay 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Industrial Monopoly Privileges Law 
Abrogated.—Decree-law No. 11,819 of 
March 31, 1942, under which the Para- 
guayan Government had been accord- 
ing monopoly privileges for the estab- 
lishment of certain new industries was 
abrogated by decree-law No. 11,602 of 
January 10, 1946. 

The new decree-law authorizes the Ex- 
ecutive Power to qualify enterprises 
utilizing domestic raw materials for 
exoneration from the payment of im- 
port duties on capital equipment and on 
imported materials essential for opera- 
tion, together with exoneration from ex- 
port duties on goods produced for export. 
A qualified industry can also be exempted 
from payment of any existing or future 
taxes on real property used as a site for 
the plant, and it can obtain official rec- 
ommendation to banking institutions for 
industrial credit. The term during 
which these benefits may be granted is 
limited to 10 years. 

To implement the new decree-law, 
provision is made for the establishment 
of a Council for Industrial Qualification, 
which will decide on economic and tech- 
nical aspects of industrial projects and 
make recommendations to the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce with respect 
to granting the assistance requested by 
contemplated industries. The Council 
of Industrial Qualification is to consist 
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of a representative from each of the 
following entities: Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce; Ministry of Finance; 
Bank of Paraguay; Paraguayan Indus- 
trial Union; and a representative desig- 
nated jointly by the Stock and Com- 
modity Exchange, the Importers Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Exporters, and 
the Retail’ Merchants Association. 


Poland 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Additional Details on Customs Treat- 
ment of Gift Packages.—Gift packages 
as aid for indigents and social institu- 
tions, arriving in Poland from the United 
States are exempted from import duties, 
taxes, certificates of indigence, and im- 
port licenses, according to an official cir- 
cular of the Polish Ministry of Finance, 
dated November 24, 1945, provided that 
the following rules are observed: 

Packages may weigh up to 20 kilograms 
(approximately 44 pounds), and may con- 


tain new and used clothing, shoes, food, and 
other articles of daily use. 











Government Reorganization 
in Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) 


There has been reported a 
change in the Surinam govern- 
ment administration which entails 
reorganization of its Department 
of Social and Economic Affairs. 
The new Department is known as 
the “Department of Social Affairs 
and Immigration,” and its func- 
tions have been broadened to in- 
clude the following activities: 

(1) General supervision of the 
relations between labor and man- 
agement. 

(2) Social-security regulations. 

(3) Study and implementation 
of plans for the improvement of 
housing conditions of the people. 

(4) General control over private 
loan agencies and pawnshops. 

(5) Promotion of cooperative so- 
cietie. 

(6) General supervision over the 
care of orphans and the destitute. 

(7) Supervision of education, 
discipline, and rehabilitation of de- 
linquents. 

(8) Encouragement of immi- 
gratiton on behalf of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and other in- 
dustries. 

Some of the activities have been 
transferred from the offices of 
other government agencies, and 
some are entirely new. 

The Director of the Department 
is M. de Groot, a graduate of the 
University of Amsterdam with a 
degree of Doctor of Laws, who was 
engaged in social-welfare work by 
the Netherlands Government in 
London during the war. 
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The following merchandise is excluded 
from gift packages: Weapons and explosives; 
poisons and narcotics; medicine containing 
narcotics; artificial sweetening; yeast; beer 
and articles containing alcohol; vinegar and 
acetic acid; ethyl ether and mixtures of ethyl 
spirits; printed matter; foreign-lottery tick- 
ets; foreign and Polish money; playing cards; 
labels without merchandise. 

Tobacco products free of excise tax should 
not exceed 50 grams (approximately 1.75 
ounces) of tobacco; or 10 grams (approxi- 
mately 0.35 ounce) of snuff; or 50 cigarettes; 
or 20 cigars in each package. 

A customs handling fee of 10 zlotys per 
shipment is charged. 

No other customs, monopoly, or excise 
fees are to be collected in addition to the 
handling fee, and import restrictions are not 
applied to gift packages except the restric- 
tions for the protection of plants and agri- 
cultural products in accordance with order 
No. L. D. IV 44728/3/45 of October 10, 1945. 

If tobacco products exceeding the per- 
mitted amount are discovered in gift pack- 
ages, the customs office may admit an excess 
of 1 kilogram (2.2046 pounds) without a spe- 
cial permit but only after assessing the 
proper monopoly fee. Permission of the 
Excise and Monopoly Department of the 
Ministry of Finance is required for admission 
of more than 1 kilogram. 

This order is valid until further notice. 


United States postal regulations in 
effect at present limit gift parcels to 
Poland to 11 pounds each. 


[For other details see announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 15, 


1945. ] 
Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Vene- 
zuela Continued.—By an exchange of 
notes between the two Governments, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Febru- 
ary 27, 1946, the commercial modus 
vivendi between Venezuela and Switzer- 
land, which was signed on February 27, 
1942, was continued in force for an addi- 
tional year. The agreement provided for 
reciprocal assurances with regard to im- 
port quotas or restrictions, and for an 
undertaking on the part of the Swiss 
Government to stimulate the importation 
of Venezuelan products. 

|For previous announcements, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 1, 1944, and April 
7, 1945.] 


Syriaand Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses Required for Imports from 
United States.—Import licenses continue 
to be required in Syria and Lebanon for 
imports from the United States because 
of the scarcity of dollars. Although a 
modification was made in the import- 
license requirements effective January 1, 
1946, by the Lebanese Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, according to an airgram 
dated December 5, 1945, from the U. S. 
Legation, Beirut, this change did not 
apply to purchases from countries which 
were to be paid for in currencies in short 
supply on the domestic market. Under 
this modification, import licenses were 
waived except for the following three 
categories: (1) Imports to be paid for in 
foreign currency in short supply (which 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Ske 


Beverages 


WHISKY PRODUCTION (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Recent figures on production of 
whisky in Scotland since 1940 have been 
released in a foreign publication. The 
article states that when World War II 
broke out, Scottish distillers were per- 
mitted to continue distillation from 
stocks of grain in their possession, but 
from the beginning of 1940 up to the 
present time, all distillation has been 
under Government control, and the 
amounts distilled have been as follows 
(in proof gallons): 1939-40, 9,700,000; 
1940-41, 3,500,000; 1941-42, 3,400,000; 
1942-43, nil; 1943-44, nil: and 194445, 
10,000,000. 

For 1945-46 licenses have been issued 
for an amount equal to approximately 
13,000,000 gallons, or 43 percent of pre- 
war production. No further licenses 
were expected until April 1946, at the 
earliest. 

As of March 13, 1945, stocks in bond 
fell to approximately 85,000,000 original 
proof gallons which probably repre- 
sented not more than 67,000,000 proof 
gallons. From 1939 to March 31, 1945, 
some 48,700,000 proof gallons of home- 
made spirits were retained for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom and about 
43,300,000 proof gallons of Scotch and 
Irish whisky were exported. The fore- 
going figures indicate, states the article, 
that it will be difficult if not impossible 
for stocks to be built up to an adequate 
level, until more licenses for distillation 
are granted. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN SULFUR IMPORTS 


Australian imports of sulfur from the 
United States in October 1945 amounted 
to 11,536 short tons, valued at £48,000. 
Imports of this material in July—Octo- 
ber, the first 4 months of the current 
fiscal year, totaled 31,136 short tons, 
with a valuation of £129,000. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The United States supplied all of 
Brazil’s imports of superphosphates 
during the period January—October 
1945, according to statistics of the Bra- 
zilian Ministry of Finance. These im- 
ports amounted to 10,625 metric tons, 
with a valuation of $453,150. 


TURKEY’S ImporRTs OF DDT 


Turkish importers of DDT and mix- 
tures containing this material are look- 
ing to the United States as a leading 
prospective supplier, trade sources indi- 
cate. Production costs of DDT manu- 
factured experimentally in Turkey have 
been high, and mixtures imported from 
European sources have been higher in 
price than the United States products. 
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News by COMMODITIES. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is report- 
ed to be planning large-scale experi- 
ments on the use of DDT on various 
crops; the results of these experiments 
are expected to be a strong factor in de- 
ciding whether the material will be used 
extensively. 

It is believed that, for the present, full- 
strength DDT will be.imported rather 
than mixtures. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizers in De- 
cember 1845, amounting to $344,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), increased 13 percent 
in value over the December 1944 figure 
of $302,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Fertilizer imports for the year 1945 
declined in value, however, from those 
in 1944; comparable totals are shown as 
$3,707,000 and $4,251,000. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR CHEMICALS AND 
FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


Some chemicals and fertilizers are in 
short supply in the United Kingdom, but 
these shortages are not regarded as un- 
duly serious, according to a survey re- 
cently made of Britain’s raw material 
supplies. 

That the country is not obtaining all 
the fertilizers it needs is attributed prin- 
cipally to increased requirements rather 
than to a reduction in supply. High food 
production is still stressed, and the de- 
mand for fertilizers has risen steadily 
during the war and since. Potash prob- 
ably will be the type in shortest supply. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANTS OPERATING IN 
MEXxIco 


Of the 230 new companies formed in 
Mexico in the first half of 1945, 36 were 
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producers of chemicals, according to a 
report of the Mexican Public Registry 
Between July 1 and September 30, 1945, 
10 companies were added to the chemical 
group. 

A caustic-soda and soda-ash plant 
capitalized at 5,000,000 pesos, is one of 
eight major new factories which Started 
production at the beginning of 1946. 


Coal 


COAL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Officials of the lignite mines in the 
Bouches-du-Rhone Department, France 
are reported to be studying coal produc. 
tion, processing, and _ transportation 
methods in the United States, with a 
view to increasing the daily output per 
worker in the Fuveau properties. 

The mines, located about 12 miles 
north of Marseille, in normal times pro- 
vide considerable amounts of fuel for 
local industries. The furnaces of many 
of these industries have been adapted to 
permit the satisfactory use of lignite 
However, in view of the fuel shortages as 
well as unsatisfactory transportation fa- 
cilities for the shipment of coal from 
other parts of France, they have 
taken on an even greater importance, 

During the past 20 years the produc- 
tion at the mines has increased from 
500 000 to more than 1,000,000 tons, and 
a peak output of 1.250290 metric tons 
was reached in 1941. Since that date 
tonnage has declined, but, in the opinion 
of mining officials, a production of sub- 
stantially more than 1,000,000 tons can 
be expected in the future. 


Construction 


BUILDING PROJECTS, ECUADOR 


Public-works projects for Quito, Ecua- 
dor, include improvement of the water- 
supply system, street widening and 
paving, erection of public markets and 
a Slaughterhouse, and construction of 
low-cost houses. An estimated $4,000,- 
000 will be required to complete the 
above-mentioned projects, and the mu- 
nicipality of Quito has been authorized 
by the Ecuadoran Permanent Legisla- 
tive Commission to contract for a loan 
or a line of credit in order to finance the 
program. 

A $4,000,000 water-works project, in- 
cluding filtering plant, has been sched- 
uled tentatively for Guayaquil. The 
present system which is regarded as in- 
adequate is expected to be replaced by 
facilities which will bring water from 4 
point on the Daule River about 15 miles 
above the city. Although bids have been 
solicted for construction, initiation and 
completion of the system will hinge 
upon whether. financial provisions are 
made to improve health and sanitation 
facilities of the municipality. 
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parce DEMAND AND INCREASED Costs, CuBa 


Building permits authorized for the 
province of Habana, Cuba, during No- 
yember 1945, were valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, an amount much 
jarger than the value of permits granted 
during any preceding month of 1945. 
Moreover, the average cost per building 
during 1945 was $12,000, compared with 
$5,700 in 1939. The higher unit value 
was attributed partly to increased cost 
of construction materials and higher 
wages for laborers. On the other hand, 
wartime prosperity had increased the 
demand for small apartments to such an 
extent that the industry concentrated on 
the construction of apartment houses 
and buildings of more than one story. 

Construction of 2,000 new rural schools 
and the reconstruction of old ones 
throughout the six Cuban Provinces has 
peen planned. It was reported in Feb- 
ruary that the President of the Republic 
had signed a decree authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $6,000,000 for such con- 
struction. 

Approval of certain expenditures for 
construction was requested recently by 
the Cuban Minister of Public Works. 
such projects included completion of a 
dam so that the water of the Agabama 
River could be made available to the city 
of Santa Clara, and completion of the 
reconstruction of the Pontezuela dam for 
the aqueduct at Camaguey. Cost of the 
former project is estimated at $93,000, 
and the latter at $56,000. 

An additional expenditure of $50,000 
monthly, starting January 1, 1946, has 
been authorized for the reconstruction 
and repair of the sewerage system in 
Habana. 

Appropriations granted by Presiden- 
tial decrees included the _ following 
projects: Construction of 2 additional 
schools in the city of Habana, $150,000; 
construction of 10 rural schools, $50,000; 
erection of a building for the Navy, 
$300,000; construction of a building for 
the Instituto de Segunda Ensenhanza 
(Secondary Training School) at San- 
tiago de Cuba, $200,000; construction of 
a building to house the Vibora Institute 
in Habana, $200,000; and equipment for 
2 art schools, $50,000. 

Resolutions and recommendations 
made by the National Assembly of Archi- 
tects, at its last plenary assembly, to the 
Cuban Executive and Legislative Pow- 
ers Were approximately as follows: The 
problem of providing low-cost dwellings 
is one of the most serious with which 
Cuba is faced; the best solution is 
through legal creation of a Cuban Na- 
tional Housing Council; the Council 
should provide a stimulus to private cap- 
ital by offering sufficient guaranties for 
investing in this type of house: con- 
struction of such dwellings should re- 


duce the so-called “shanty towns” in 
Cuba. 


Costs GREATLY INCREASED, PARIS, FRANCE 


Construction costs in Paris, France, 
and suburbs of the city, increased an 
indicated 360 percent in the approximate 
5-year period between January 1941 and 
October 1945, according to a Parisian 
trade journal. During the approximate 
4-year period, January 1941 to October 
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1944, construction costs increased about 
150 percent. 

The greatest proportionate increase, 
however, was noted after the liberation 
of France, when costs increased an addi- 
tional 80 percent during the l-year pe- 
riod ended October 1945. Increased 
workmen’s wages, difficulties in trans- 
portation, and scarcity of necessary 
building materials, were deemed re- 
sponsible for such an accelerated rise in 
costs. 

The foregoing data, prepared by the 
French Provisional Professional Com- 
mittee of Building and Metal Construc- 
tion, were based on indexes from Jan- 
uary 1941 (100) to October 1945 (460). 
Only revenue-producing buildings were 
included in the survey. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN MEXICO 


Construction of a post office and a 
normal school in Mexicali, Baja Califor- 
nia, Mexico, was progressing satisfac- 
torily in February. Improvement of the 
city’s water system, however, has been 
slow because of shortage of funds. 

Private construction of commercial 
buildings continued active, and the ex- 
perimental construction of 30 houses 
made of locally produced cement blocks 
was under way. 

Many new office buildings were being 
erected at Tia Juana, Baja California, 
although an acute shortage of houses 
still existed. 

Construction of a new- normal school 
in the city of San Luis Potosi was started 
recently and was expected to be com- 
pleted in 1947. 


NEW APARTMENT HOTEL UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, PERU 


Construction of a new apartment ho- 
tel is under way at Miraflores (a suburb 
of Lima), Peru, reports a Peruvian pub- 
lication. The structure will be of rein- 
forced concrete designed especially to 
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withstand seismic disturbances. Each of 
the 92 apartments will contain a hall, liv- 
ing room, dining room, two or three bed- 
rooms, a study, bath, and kitchen. The 
ground floor of the building will be al- 
lotted to shops, a public reception room, 
a barber shop, a branch post office, and 
a restaurant. 

The cost of the building has been esti- 
mated at 4,000,000 soles. Present indi- 
cations are that it will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the end of 1946. 


FACTORY-BUILDING PROJECTS (SOUTH 
WALES), U. K. 


New industrial activity planned for 
South Wales, United Kingdom, involves 
the construction of additional factories, 
reports an official British publication. 
Factory-building projects approved for 
that area since January 1945 total 96. 
The British Government will finance 66 
of the factory buildings, although the 
industries will be directed by private 
firms, and the remaining 30 plants will 
be financed entirely by private enterprise. 
Each new factory is planned to contain 
at least 5,000 square feet of floor space. 


NEW HOvUSING REGULATIONS, U. K. 


Many delays have been experienced in 
the United Kingdom in obtaining ap- 
proval of sites for housing, the issuance 
of permits to obtain certain materials in 
short supply, and in securing other sanc- 
tions for housing proposals. With a 
view to expediting construction in the 
areas (except London) where most of 
the complaints have originated, new ar- 
rangements to speed up administrative 
procedure for housing became effective 
on January 1, 1946. Important regula- 
tions include the following: 


Principal Housing Officers responsible to 
the British Ministry of Health will be assigned 
to 9 of the 12 Regional Offices in the United 
Kingdom (1 in each Office) to facilitate con- 
tact between local authorities in the various 
regions and the staff of the Ministry. Senior 
Progress Officers also will be assigned to each 
Regional Office to assist the Principal Housing 
Officer in observing and stimulating housing 
progress in the area and to assist local au- 
thorities and their contractors in securing 
labor and materials. Local authorities are 
asked to get at least one permanent housing 
project started immediately. 

When a local authority proposes acquisi- 
tion of sites for housing purposes, the Re- 
gional Office of the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
will be informed simultaneously. Repre- 
sentatives of the two Ministries will meet 
regularly in each of the Regions and en- 
deavor to clear, all requests for use of a site 
for housing within a month at the most. If 
a longer time is required, the authority will 
be so informed by the Ministry of Health 
and the reasons therefor will be given. 

Although the Works and Buildings Au- 
thority “first priority” will continue to be 
used after January 1 for housing and for 
other especially urgent projects, it will be 
given more limited application. A local au- 
thority may issue Works and Buildings 
Authority priority for the following types of 
work whether it is carried out by or on be- 
half of itself or is covered by a civil building 
license: Preparation of housing sites; erec- 
tion of new dwellings; rebuilding houses en- 
titled to a “cost of works” payment from the 
War Damage Commission; repair of houses 
damaged badly enough as to be uninhabit- 
able; and other work which will result in an 
increase of housing accommodations. Upon 
the approval of a tender or the issuance of a 
license, a local authority may issue the nec- 
essary priority form for housing. 
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Local authorities were instructed in No- 
vember, when submitting proposals to the 
Ministry of Health, to state the aggregate 
amounts of steel and cast iron needed so 
that an authorization could be granted them 
for such materials required. As of January 
1, local authorities will approve their own 
applications for steel and cast iron as soon 
as a tender is approved. Certificates for 
timber still will be issued by the Ministry of 
Health. 

When local authorities undertake war 
damage repair in excess of £250, they will not 
be required to obtain prior approval from the 
War Damage Commission before proceeding. 
The issue of licenses to private owners to 
repair war damages will not be withheld 
pending prior agreement of the War Dam- 
age Commission, providing such work fits in 
with the local authority’s program of work. 
Local authorities will endeavor to remind 
private owners that it is in their own inter- 
est to consult the War Damage Commission 
before initiating work. 


Distinctions made between the home- 
less and those in need of housing ac- 
commodation were abolished in January. 
All houses then requisitioned by local 
authorities or transferred to such au- 
thorities from other British Government 
Departments may be used as a general 
pool of accommodation for the inade- 
quately housed. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, 
CANADA 


Canada is a potential market for 
$339,000,000 worth of electrical house- 
hold appliances, say foreign press re- 
ports. Although domestic production of 
electrical goods in 1943 reached a value 
of $219,220, 000—173 percent increase over 
1938—there are large sections of the 
market still waiting to be supplied. 

Many of the Ontario firms (which 
manufacture more than two-thirds of 
the Canadian output of electric appli- 
ances) doubled the size of their plants 
during the war, and employment was 
reported in September 1945 to be twice 
that of prewar years. 

A survey in 1938 indicated that 33 per- 
cent of the parts, components and raw 
materials then used in the manufacture 
of electrical household appliances by 
Canadian firms was imported and that 
the majority of this amount came from 
the United States. 

Electric refrigerators are in chief de- 
mand, but washing machines, cook 
stoves, and radios also stand high on the 
list. Other articles in the wanted column 
are vacuum cleaners, mixers, heating 
stoves, water heaters, irons, toasters, 
clocks, and fans. 


MODERNIZATION OF COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES, MEXICO 


Complete modernization this year of 
the radiotelephonic and radiotelegraphic 
services of Mexico has been authorized 
by the President of the country. Im- 
proved communication with the rest of 
the world as well as with the cities of 
Mexico is anticipated from equipment— 
valued at 5,000,000 pesos—which has 
been acquired in the United States. 
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New $3,250,000 Nylon Mill 
for Australia 


Canadian interests will partici- 
pate in organization of Australia’s 
new £1,000,000 ‘about $3,250,000) 
nylon and rayon mill planned for 
erection in the State of Victoria. 
Canadian technical resources and 
skilled manpower will be made 
available to launch the industry 
and pilot it through its “teething 
stages,”’ and financial interests in 
Canada will provide some of the 
money. 

Control of the company will be 
in Australian hands, and the Aus- 
tralian public will be offered at 
least £500,000 of the shares. A 
leading stockbrokerage house in 
Melbourne, Victorian capital city, 
will underwrite the public issue. 























Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CACAO, 
Costa RICA 


Exports of cacao from Costa Rica in 
1945 totaled 1,306,602 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $256,281, 
as compared with 4,182,825 kilograms, 
valued at $836,564 in 1944. 

Given favorable weather, both the 
May-June and the October-December 
1946 cacao harvests should be well above 
1945 volume, and perhaps better than in 
1944. Sprays against pod-rot, with 
chemicals on the order of Bordeaux mix- 
ture, have shown results when adminis- 
tered twice a year. An effort to convert 
these experimental procedures into com- 
mercially feasible routines will be made 
by the company controlling more than 
half of the country’s cacao acreage. 

Practically all Costa Rican cacao is 
grown in Limon Province. Harvesting of 
the main crop commences on October 1 
and ends the following December or Jan- 
uary, whereas the short crop is gathered 
in May and June. No figures on pro- 
duction are available.- Therefore, ex- 
ports plus an estimated 20 percent for 
national consumption may be said to 
equal production. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canacia produces most of its own de- 
ciduous fruit requirements, and large ex- 
portable surpluses of apples and blue- 
berries. Its imports are chiefly made up 
of early season fruits, pears, and table 
grapes from the United States. During 
the 5 years 1935-39 the consumption of 
fresh, canned, and dried deciduous fruits 
in Canada averaged around 80 pounds 
(fresh equivalent weight) per capita, as 
compared with 164 pounds in the United 
States. 
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Canadian fruit production is hj 
concentrated in three small districts. 
(1) the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia: 
(2) the Niagara Peninsula of Ontarig: 
(3) the Okanagon Valley of British qo, 


lumbia. Apples and berries are also 
grown in scattered areas in New Brung. 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Co. 
lumbia. 

The 1945 crops of most varieties of tree 
fruits were extremely small—in sh 
contrast with the bumper crops obtained 
in 1944. For example, the apple erop 
was only 7,700,000 bushels, as compared 
with 17,800,000 in 1944. 

In the case of grapes and berries, the 
1945 production was fairly large, al- 
though the wartime decrease in be 
production was in evidence, especially jn 
British Columbia where strawberries 
were formerly grown with the use of 
Japanese labor. 

The accompanying table shows Cana. 
dian fruit production in the years 1949- 
45: 








1942 1943 | 1944 | 145 


Apples 1,000 bu. _/ 12, 982 12, 89217, 829! 7, gas 
ears a 753 637 894) 
Plums and prunes i 77 363 3 | fe 
Peaches 2, 003 633) 1, 698) 1, 4% 
Cherri lo ie 217 235; 18 
A pricots d 9S 25) 146) 15] 
(rapes 1,000 Ib. _ 74, 913, 53, 924 60, 862166, Sop 
a d l 1,313) 1, 660) 1, 195 
Straw berris 1,000 qt... 17, 779) 16, O82) 10, 922) 14, 999 
Raspberric i 9, 331) 9, 521/10, 806 12, 279 





Source: D. B.S., Fruit ar 1 Vegetable Crop Report, 
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The wild-blueberry crop was excep- 
tionally large. In Quebec the 1945 crop 
was 21,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
less than 7,000,000 pounds in 1944. The 
total Canadian crop probably was much 
in excess of the 21,000,000 pounds, inas- 
much as exports since last summer in 
fresh or frozen form amounted to 
24,000,000 pounds and canners probably 
used several million pounds. (In 1943 
when Quebec production was almost as 
large as in 1945, canners used 5,600,000 
pounds.) In addition, there is always a 
substantial volume marketed fresh 
through retail channels. 

Without deducting for commercial 
wastage, annual Canadian consumption 
of fresh fruit amounts to 6,000,000 to 
8,000 000 bushels of apples, 1,000,000 to 
1500,000 bushels of peaches, 700,000 
bushels of pears, and about 800,000 bush- 
els of all other tree fruits. The quanti- 
ties of grapes and berries used are like- 
wise substantial. 

Imports of practically every kind of 
fruit during the first 10 months of 1945 
were much greater than during all of 
1944. Imports of pears, peaches, and 
plums from the United States were par- 
ticularly heavy. Apple imports, how- 
ever, were negligible. 

To facilitate imports at various times 
throughout the past year when domesti- 
cally produced fruits were not on the 
market, Canadian price ceilings for cer- 
tain fruits, at least for certain zones, 
were fixed on the basis of the United 
States price ceiling plus transportation, 
duties, and other charges. 

For the third successive year no sea- 
sonally advanced duties were applied in 
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1945. Instead the Canadian Govern- 
ment began to apply a new system of 
jmport permit controls. During the 
season when Canadian fruits were being 
marketed (‘to October 1 for apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums and fresh prunes) 
permits were granted for individual 
shipments for designated deficit areas, 
put only to the extent that such arrivals 
did not interfere with the marketing of 
domestic fruit. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF POTATOES 


France has legalized the importation 
pefore June 1, 1946, of a maximum of 
300,000 tons of potatoes from the United 
States. The potatoes can be shipped only 
to the following ports where a sanitary 
inspection will be made: Bordeaux, Mar- 
seille, Dieppe, Le Havre, Rouen. From 


» these ports they will be sent to the large 


urban centers and are to be used solely 
for human consumption. They are not 
to be used as seed potatoes. 


EXPORTS OF BANANAS, HONDURAS 


Exports of bananas from Honduras in 
the third quarter of 1945 totaled 3,436,103 
stems, about 22 percent above the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944 when 2,813,722 
stems were shipped and 89 percent above 
the third-quarter 1943 shipments of 
1,820,426 stems. 

During the war all exports of Hon- 
duran bananas were to the United States, 
but beginning in the second quarter of 
1945 small shipments from Puerto Cortes 
went to Canada via New Orleans or 
Mobile. 

July-September exports of plantains 
from Honduras amounted to 44,734 
bunches—the average weight is 10 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds). Ap- 
proximately 95 percent was exported to 
the United States and the remainder to 
Guatemala, British Honduras, and 
Mexico. 

The factory in Puerto Cortes that pro- 
duces banana powder and dried bananas 
(banana figs) drastically curtailed its 
operations during the third quarter of 
1945 because of lack of raw bananas. 
This factory uses surplus rejected stems, 
but the supply was almost entirely cut 
off during that quarter because of the 
seasonal decrease in banana production. 

Banana powder exports in the third 
quarter totaled 10,800 pounds, compared 
with 29,200 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1944—only approximately one- 
third as large. Moreover, they included 
an unusually large percentage of banana 
powder produced in the preceding quar- 
ter and held for later shipment. 

Exports of banana figs in the third 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 14,750 
pounds, compared with 10,800 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


Grains and Products 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 1945-46 wheat crop is offi- 
cially estimated at 130,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 52,000,000 bushels in 
1944-45 and an average annual yield of 
156,400,000 bushels in the 10 years ended 
1942-43. With production at approxi- 
mately 130,000,000 bushels and the carry- 
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over from the 1944-45 season estimated 
at 5,800,000 bushels, there will be 135,- 
800,000 bushels of wheat in Australia 
available for distribution this year. 

Australian requirements (based on 
consumption in recent years) of about 
80,000,000 bushels are broken down as 
follows: 15,000,000 bushels retained on 
farms for seed and feed; 35,000,000 bush- 
els for human consumption; and 30,000,- 
000 bushels for local off-farm feed pro- 
duction. After these requirements are 
met, the export surplus may total 55,- 
800,000 bushels. 

Exports of wheat and flour (in terms 
of wheat)—18,352,050 bushels in the 
10 months ended September 30, 1945— 
were less than one-quarter of the 74,- 
328,220 bushels exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. With the 
exception of small shipments, including 
those to Iran, Peru, and Chile, all ex- 
ports of wheat in the 1944-45 season 
were made to British countries. And of 
flour also by far the greatest proportion 
of exports were to British countries. 

The yield of oats from the four main 
producing States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia—production in Queensland 
and Tasmania is relatively small—in 
1945—46 is estimated at 18,320,000 bushels 
compared with 8,236,000 bushels in the 
previous season and an average annual 
yield of 16,662,000 bushels in the 10 sea- 
sons ended 1944-45. 

Normally Australia has a small ex- 
portable surplus of oats but, because 
of the poor season, none was available 
from the 1944-45 season’s crop. However, 
there probably will be some available 
from the 1945-46 output. 

Australia does not import much oats 
usually, but because of the short crop in 
1944—45 it was necessary to import 21,000 
tons (1,175,000 bushels) in 1945 for mill- 











Norse Launch Timber Drive 


In a recent broadcast to Nor- 
way’s loggers and _ timbermen, 
Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen 
and representatives of both the 
union and the lumber industry 
launched a nation-wide campaign 
to increase timber production. 
With famine and coal shortages 
threatening most of Europe, Nor- 
way must dig still deeper into its 
timber supplies, as wood must heat 
the country for yet another winter, 
says the Norwegian Information 
Service. 

Aside from lumber for recon- 
struction, wood pulp and paper 
represent two important export 
products which are expected to pro- 
vide 500,000,000 crowns in foreign 
exchange with the completion of 
the 1946-47 program. 

The announcement of _ inter- 
county timber-felling competi- 
tions, with new public baths, res- 
taurants, and other civic establish- 
ments as prizes, was greeted with 
great enthusiasm at meetings 
throughout the country. 
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ing purposes, largely for the manufacture 
of oatmeal. 

Total production of barley in 1945-46 is 
estimated at 9,950,000 bushels from 779,- 
000 acres, as compared with 5,026,000 
bushels from 614,000 acres in the preced- 
ing season and an average annual yield 
of 10,196,000 bushels from 629,000 acres 
in the 10 years ended 1944—45. 

Australia has a surplus of barley for 
export normally, but none was available 
from the short crop of 1944-45. Usually 
imports are negligible, but it is under- 
stood that in the latter half of 1945 ap- 
proximately 180,000 bushels of malting- 
grade barley were imported from the 
United States and that a quantity of 
feed barley also was imported. About 
86 percent of the barley grown for. grain 
in Australia is for malting; poorer grade 
barley is used for stock feed. 

Production of maize (corn) in 1944—45 
was about 6,398,000 bushels, as compared 
with 7,432,000 bushels in 1943-44. Aus- 
tralian imports—except in drought 
years—and exports are usually small. 
To relieve the fodder situation, the 
Commonwealth Government approved 
importations of maize for 1945, but it 
was not possible to make them. 

The largest proportion of the maize 
grown in Australia is used for stock 
feed, but quantities also are used for 
corn flour, breakfast foods, glucose, 
maize oil, and other products. In 1942— 
43 (latest statistics available), 1,568,887 
bushels of maize were used in Australian 
grain-milling ‘including cereal food 
and starch) factories. Production of 
corn flour amounted to 156,449 hundred- 
weight and of corn meal to 65,549 hun- 
dredweight; separate statistics for other 
products are not available. 

The shortage of fodder in southern 
and eastern Australia was acute 
throughout the greater part of 1945. 
After the break in the drought in June 
the situation eased and was greatly im- 
proved with warmer weather beginning 
in August—much more pasture was 
available. . 

With a surplus of hay and oats antici- 
pated from the 1945-46 harvest, the po- 
sition of stock fodders should not be 
difficult in 1946. About 30,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat have also been allocated for 
stock feed in 1946 and, because of the in- 
creased flour-milling program, bran and 
pollard supplies will be much greater 
than in the preceding year. 


CHILEAN BARLEY AND OATS 


Production of 722,310 metric quintals 
of barley in 1945-46 is forecast by the 
Chilean Ministry of Agriculture in its 
latest report, compared with 801,310 
metric quintals in the preceding year and 
765,073 metric quintals in 1943-44 (1 met- 
ric quintal=220.46 pounds). 

The average yield of barley in Chile 
from the 1945-46 crop is 16.2 metric 
quintals per hectare (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), compared with 15.8 metric quin- 
tals last season and 16.1 metric quintals 
per hectare in 1943-44. 

The barley market was very active dur- 
ing the 6-month period ended February 
1946. Demand is especially noticeable in 
the export field. Prices have been grad- 
ually increasing—for the second week in 
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February 1946 malting barley is quoted 
at 160 to 205 pesos (1 peso=3.226 cents 
U.S.) per 100 kilograms and feed barley 
at 155 to 165 pesos per 100 kilograms. 
Chile exported 20,635.6 metric tons of 
barley in 1945, compared with 18,846.5 
metric tons the preceding year, and 
12,030.1 metric tons in 1943. 

Chile’s 1945-46 oats crop is expected 
to yield 801,306 metric quintals accord- 
ing to the second production estimate of 
the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. 
This would indicate a 21.6 percent de- 
crease from the 194445 final estimate 
of 1,021,990 metric quintals, but a 3.2 
percent increase over the 1943-44 pro- 
duction of 776,505 metric quintals. 

Average yield is 9.7 metric quintals per 
hectare—a good increase over both last 
year’s average of 8.5 and the 1943-44 
average of 8.6 metric quintals per hec- 
tare. However, the yield per harvested 
unit is actually higher than indicated 
because the figures are based on total 
acreage sown rather than that harvested. 
Chile exported 8,614.9 metric tons of oats 
valued at $592,349 in 1945. Of this quan- 
tity, 5,976.6 metric tons were common 
and Stormking, and 2,638.2 metric tons 
were rolled oats. The total compares 
with 5,715.9 metric tons valued at $331,- 
621 exported in 1944 and 581.5 metric 
tons valued at $44,593 in 1943. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Chile’s 1945-46 wheat crop may yield 
8,806,485 metric quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal—220.46 pounds) according to the 
second estimate by the Chilean Ministry 
of Agriculture. This indicates a 3.1 
percent decrease compared with last 
year’s output of 9,091,317 metric quin- 
tals, and a 11.4 percent decrease com- 
pared with the 1943—44 crop of 9,936,167 
metric tons. 

Average yield per harvested hectare 
was 12.1 metric quintals, a small increase 
over the 1944-45 average of 11.3 metric 
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quintals, and a slight decrease from the 
12.5 average received in 1943-44. 

Chilean wheat exports during the cal- 
endar year 1945 amounted to 1,170 
metric tons, valued at $146,733, almost 
all of which went to Bolivia. Shipments 
in 1944 reached 1,305 metric tons with 
a value of $166,483 compared with only 
54 metric tons, valued at $6,659 in 1943. 

Preliminary trade statistics for 1945 
fail to show any imports of wheat for 
that year. However, during the latter 
part of 1945 the Chilean Institute of 
Agricultural Economy authorized the 
importation of about 2500 metric tons 
of wheat from Argentina. 

Flour imports for the first 11 months 
of 1945 amounted to 5,006 metric tons, 
valued at $302,776. Presumably these 
were supplies from Argentina destined 
for the Magallanes area, as in past years. 
Entries in 1944 totaled 4,358 metric tons 
valued at $239,543. 

The latest declarations of the coun- 
try’s millers concerning the visable 
wheat carry-over at the end of 1945 is 
as follows: Total stocks in millers’ ware- 
houses on December 31, 1945, 57,450 
metric tons; stocks held by the Instituto 
de Economia Agricola, 5,640 metric 
tons; total visible stocks on January 1, 
1945, 63,090. 

As yet there has been no estimate of 
the possible Chilean wheat stock posi- 
tion at the end of the calendar year 
1946. However, considering consump- 
tion at least equal to that of last year, 
and estimating a possible out-turn of 
30,000 to 40,000 metric tons less than in 
1944-45, Chile may find it necessary to 
import wheat near the end of the year 
to maintain an adequate stock position. 

The Chilean wheat market has been 
almost norma! during the past 6 months. 
Demand followed the same general pat- 
tern as in the past, with takings gradu- 
ally diminishing near the end of the year 
in view of the proximity of movement of 














Britain’s New-Type House Contest 


Several months ago the British House-Building Industries Standing Com- 
mittee, an organization sponsored by the British National Federation of 
Registered House-Builders, arranged to promote a contest for the erection 
of houses in England and Wales. These dwellings were to provide a testing 
ground for new ideas in construction practices and equipment. Firms and 
individuals were invited to contribute their ideas in an endeavor to improve 
postwar houses in Britain. 

The Taylor-Woodrow house and the Wimpey house ‘(the names being 
those of the builders concerned) were the first prize-winning permanent 
demonstration houses to be erected as a result of the aforementioned 
contest, reports a British publication. These two houses were opened in 
London during January. 

Contrasting methods of construction are represented in each house. The 
Taylor-Woodrow house is brick throughout and built largely on traditional 
lines. Timber is eliminated entirely from the roof by the use of asbestos 
trays on steel framing. The Wimpey house, however, is a partial example 
of civil-engineering methods applied to house construction in the use of 
poured cellular concrete for the side, back, and party walls. In the Wimpey 
en all roof timbers and floor joists are cut to size before being sent to 
the site. 

Both houses are architect-planned, of average size, and take into con- 
sideration the particular interests and requirements of the housewife, par- 
ticularly with regard to the elimination of unnecessary work and effort. 
Wartime developments in kitchen equipment, improved heating, and other 
services are incorporated so far as price considerations allow. There is 
no lack of cupboard and closet space. 
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the new crop to market. Prices over the 
period showed a gradual rise; quoted 
price of wheat in September ranged from 
165 to 180 pesos (1 Chilean paper peso= 
3.226 cents U.S. currency) per 100 kilo. 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), un. 
sacked, f. 0. b. various shipping Points 
The price during the second week jp 
February 1946 varied from 185 to 194 
pesos per 100 kilograms, the same basis 
Recently the market price has been ex. 
ceeding the official price set by the In- 
stituto de Economia Agricola by 3 to 4 
pesos per 100 kilograms. 


INDIA’s RICE PROSPECTS UNFAVORABLE 


Although the rice and food situation 
in India in 1945 showed a general im. 
provement over the preceding year, Signs 
of a shortage of rice, particularly in Ben. 
gal and Madras, the two large rice-grow. 
ing Provinces, were in evidence toward 
the close of the year. During 1945, the 
Army demand for rice was somewhat 
lower than in 1944, internal transport 
was easier, rationing of rice in severg) 
areas was well established, and supplies 
of rice from Burma were beginning to be 
imported. 

India’s total annual consumption of 
rice is about 30,000,000 long tons, ang 
production is between 27,000,000 and 28,- 
000,000 tons. Until the war broke out in 
the Far East, the gap between domestic 
production and consumption was filled 
by imports, largely from Burma and toa 
small extent from Indochina and Siam. 
By 1942, when imports of rice from 
abroad had ceased and an increased war- 
time need had arisen, the food shortage 
in India began, and in 1943 the situa- 
tion grew serious culminating in a 
devastating famine in Bengal. 

No estimates of rice stocks carried over 
to 1945 from 1944 are available, but total 
production in India last year (1944-45 
crop season) was estimated at 27,122,000 
long tons, a decrease of 12 percent from 
the preceding year, when an unusually 
large crop was harvested. 

Although the rationing had been in- 
tensified by its introduction in several of 
the large cities and towns and a plan for 
regular importation of wheat from 
abroad had been carried out during the 
year, there were alarming reports of an 
impending rice shortage in Bengal and 
Madras. Toward the close of the year 
about 45,000 tons of rice had been im- 
ported from Burma, the first lot of a to- 
tal allotment of more than 160,000 tons 
promised to India in 1946 from Burma 
and Siam. 

In accordance with the Government 
of India’s policy, exports of rice during 
1945 were permitted only to countries 
contiguous to India. Available statistics 
reveal that rice exports during the 10 
months, January to October 1945, totaled 
52,350 tons, of which all but 50 tons were 
shipped to Ceylon. 

It is not possible to forecast the size of 
India’s 1946 rice crop. It may be as- 
sumed from the shortages experienced 
in December 1945, in the two major rice- 
growing and consuming Provinces, 


Bengal and Madras, and from reports of 
unsatisfactory weather in several rice- 
producing districts, that the rice pros- 
pects for 1946 are not favorable. In Oc- 
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tober 1945, it was estimated that the to- 
tal deficit of rice in 1946 in all India would 
be 1,000,000 tons, but latest reports from 
Madras indicate that the deficit in that 
province alone would be 800,000 tons. 
In Bengal, unofficial estimates place the 
deficit in 1946 at a little over 742 weeks’ 
requirements, not providing for any ex- 
ports during the period. 

It is apparent that unless substantial 
supplies of rice are imported and regu- 
jar supplies of wheat are obtained from 
abroad, as during 1945, a critical food 
shortage may occur later in the year. 


Meats and Products 
MEAT SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Cattle slaughter in Brazil during 1945 
is estimated at 3,800,000 head, as com- 
pared with 4,031,157 in 1944. The num- 
per of swine slaughtered also shows a 
downward trend, estimated at 4,400,000 
head in 1945, as compared with 4,910,- 
671 in 1944. 

The number of sheep slaughtered in 
1943 and 1944 was placed at 1,258,876 
and 1,273,086, respectively. Field re- 
ports indicate that the 1945 slaughter 
will be smaller than that of 1944 and 
may be about 1,000,000 head. 

Goat-slaughter figures follow. the 
same trend as those for sheep. Esti- 
mates by the Ministry of Agriculture 
place the slaughter in 1943 at 1,021,187 
head and in 1944 at 1,139,379 head. 
Slaughter in 1945 is expected to remain 
at about the same level, with no indica- 
tion of any notable change in 1946. 

Beef remains the chief source of meat. 
It was rationed throughout 1945 and 
was subject to ceiling prices. Other 
meats, including veal, were sold without 
restrictions. Demand for all meats has 
exceeded the supply, and retail prices 
remained relatively high throughout the 
year. Desirable cuts of beef have re- 
tailed at 18 cruzeiros per kilogram (1 
cruzeiro=about $0.0606 U. S. currency) 
and inferior cuts at 6 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram. Desirable cuts of veal, pork, and 
mutton have been retailed at variable 
prices. The average price is not avail- 
able, but it is generally considered to be 
about 13 cruzeiros per kilogram. 

Retail meat prices have been reflected 
in the prices paid producers for hogs, 
sheep, and goats. Ceiling prices have 
been consistently paid for cattle. Ceil- 
ing prices were taken off of live cattle 
on January 1, 1946. but competitive bid- 
ding advanced prices for live animals 
from the original ceiling price of 56 cru- 
zeiros per arroba to 65 and 70 cruzeiros 
per arroba. 

Consumers complained in regard to 
beef rationing. Promises were made to 
increase the number of days per week in 
which beef would be available to the 
public. 

Exports of meat in 1945, chiefly de- 
rived from trimmings and sold in the 
form of canned meat, totaled about 
30,000 metric tons. 

Production in 1946 is expected to re- 
main at about the same level as 1945. 
Unless consumer purchasing power is 
adversely affected, 1946 exports prob- 
ably will not exceed 25,000 metric tons, 
and will be chiefly canned products. 
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Swedish Invention Saves 
Motor Fuel, Is Claim 


Two Swedish motor technicians, 
Hans Mandin and Eric Nilsson, of 
Norrk6oping, are said to have de- 
veloped a new system by means 
of which the ideal percentage of 
humidity in the gas mixture can 
be kept permanent, making cars 
run as well in the daytime as at 
night. 

While most previous methods for 
increasing the moisture in the gas 
mixture have used direct injections 
of water, the new Swedish system 
employs steam. The heat of the 
exhaust pipe is used for producing 
overheated steam, which is piped 
through a purifier and mixed with 
the gas as it leaves the carburetor. 
The saving of fuel amounts, it is 
asserted, to 10-12 percent. 

The device, for which patent 
rights have been applied, is re- 
portedly simple to install and re- 
quires little space. It has at- 
tracted considerable attention in 
Sweden and has been described in 
the motor journals as well as in the 
daily papers. 























Poultry and Products 


POULTRY INDUSTRY, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, CANADA 


Consistent improvement has taken 
place in the poultry industry in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada. About 470,000 
chicks were distributed from Provincial 
hatcheries during the hatching season. 
Owing to close coordination of effort be- 
tween flock owners, hatchery operators, 
and officials of the Federal and Provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, many 
difficulties experienced in past years in 
relation to health and disease and other 

roduction problems have been elimi- 
nated. Outstanding success has been 
achieved, and little criticism has been 
recorded from purchasers of chicks. De- 
tailed and comprehensive service is being 
rendered through the Pathology Depart- 
ment, and prompt action where difficul- 
ties are experienced has brought about 
a general improvement. 

In 1945, 42 carloads of eggs were deliv- 
ered to the Poultry Products Board for 
processing and export purposes. 

More than 1,000,000 birds were re- 
corded in the June 1945 survey of poul- 
try population of Prince Edward Island. 
During the year contacts were made with 
the Delaware and Maryland poultry in- 
terests with a view to the development of 
a market for hatching eggs, and 16,000 
hatching eggs were exported to that area. 
These contacts are being maintained, 
and it is expected that a satisfactory 
trade will be developed in that part of the 
United States. An excellent develop- 
ment has also taken place in turkey pro- 
duction and many units are in the proc- 
ess of establishment. 
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Spices and Related Products 
PEPPER PRODUCTION AND SALES, INDIA 


The Indian pepper crop estimate for 
the 1945-46 season (December—March) 
remains at 15,100 long tons, of which 
8,500 tons were from the Alleppey area 
and 6,600 tons from the Tellicherry area. 

The market for pepper opened in Oc- 
tober 1945, at 60 rupees ($18 U. S. cur- 
rency) per hundredweight of 112 pounds, 
ex-warehouse Alleppey and Calicut. 
However, as a result of purchases made 
by the Government of India for export 
and domestic demand, prices increased 
steadily and closed at 70 rupees ($21) 
per hundredweight on December 31, 
1945. 

On January 30, 1946, prices remained 
at 69 rupees ($20.70) for Alleppey pepper 
and 71 rupees 8 annas ($21.45) for Telli- 
cherry pepper per hundredweight f. o. b. 
Cochin. 

Stocks of pepper on December 31, 1945, 
on the coast and in the interior, were 
4,500 to 5,000 long tons (excluding the 
new crop in the Alleppey area and 6,200 
tons in the Tellicherry area). 

As reported previously, the Indian pep- 
per market continues to be entirely in- 
fluenced by activities of the Government 
of India, inasmuch as private exports 
have been prohibited. 


Sugars and Products 
FRENCH BEET-SUGAR PRODUCTION 


France looks toward increased plant- 
ings of sugar beets in 1946 in order to 
provide about 650,000 metric tons of 
sugar in 1946-47. In view of the world 
sugar shortage, the Government believes 
it is necessary to effect a rapid improve- 
ment in French production and has 
therefore increased the price of beets, 
made larger supplies of fertilizers avail- 
able to growers and is extending priori- 
ties for tractors and prisoners of war 
labor. 

In 1945-46, French sugar production 
of 415,000 tons was less than half of the 
prewar output and not sufficient to con- 
tinue the wartime ration until the next 
season. 

In 1945 French farmers planted only 
172,000 hectares to sugar beets, less than 
in any war year; about 348,000 hectares 
were planted in 1939. The reduction is 
attributed to the anticipated shortage of 
coal for refining and the fact that 2,000,- 
000 tons of beets from the 1944 crop 
were wasted because of lack of coal. At 
the time of planting, coal prospects for 
the fall of 1945 were discouraging and 
the Government discontinued the beet- 
subsidy payments made in former years. 

From the area planted in 1945, about 
4,000,000 tons of beets were harvested, an 
average yield of 23.3 tons per hectare 
compared with a prewar average yield 
of 28.6 tons. The low yield was due 
principally to the drought, and to a 
shortage of fertilizers. Fortunately the 
sugar recovery from the 1945 beet crop 
was higher than average, because of 
rapid refining. The 1945-46 processing 
proceeded efficiently with labor and 
transport (which impeded harvest and 
delivery in the fall of 1944) presenting 
no serious problems. 
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French sugar output and sugar-beet 
production for the past nine seasons 
compared with the prewar average were 


as follows: 


French Sugar and Sugar-Beet Production, 
1929-30 to 1945-46 





Production 


> Hectares : 
Year harvested Beets Refined 
(metric — 
caaaat (metric 
. tons) 
1929-39 (average) 317,845 | 9,080,739 864, 058 
1937-38 _ - 317, 990 8, 666, 439 872, 366 
1938-39__ __- 319, 416 | 7, 984, 873 767, 009 
1939-40 __ 347, 508 | 11, 572, 282 1, 052, 346 
1940-41 ___- 241, 340 5, 003, 045 435, O81 
1941-42. __. 203, 466 5, 596, 875 648, 469 
1942-43 _- 268, 020 7, 215, 138 602, 843 
1943-44 253, 851 6, 115, 541 552, 626 
1944-45 240, 965 4, 800, 000 294, 000 
1945-46 172, 000 4, 000, 000 415, 000 





Source: French Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


Between October 1 and December 31, 
1945, sugar imports totaled 60,316 tons, 
of which 18,493 tons came from French 


colonies. 


The amount of sugar imported 


before the next sugar crop will depend 


upon 


the 


ration 


allowance, 


foreign 


credits available for sugar purchase, and 


allocations from world supplies. 


Sugar is an important food to the 
French; normally 9 percent of the calor- 
ies in the average diet are derived from 
In 1945 only 6 percent of the 
calories in the average Frenchman’s diet 


sugar. 


came from sugar. 


Rationed at the rate 


of 500 grams a month since August 1940, 
French sugar consumption has dropped 
from an annual per capita average of 
51 pounds to about 30 pounds, including 
quantities used in jams, jellies, and other 
sweet products. 


TURKISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Turkey, once dependent upon imported 
sugar, is now self-sufficient with sugar 


derived entirely from beets. 


Production 


is controlled by the Government, and 
four principal refining plants are re- 
sponsible for the output. They are under 
a central management known as the 
Turkish Sugar Factories Joint Stock Co. 
Two-thirds of the stock is held by the 
State and the remaining one-third by 
a State-controlled banking institution 
which operates many industries in the 
country. The plants operate 24 hours a 
day over a period of 242 to 3 months, and 
their daily beet-processing capacity is 
between 5,650 and 6,250 metric tons. 

In order to increase domestic sugar 
production, the Turkish Government en- 
courages the cultivation of sugar beets 
by various means. Beet growers are 
given assistance in the form of advances 
and fixed minimum prices, while sup- 
plies of seeds, fertilizers, and insecticides 


are furnished free. 


State-owned agri- 


cultural machinery and technical advice 
also are made available for sugar-beet 
growers. 

Although Turkey is considered self- 
sufficient in sugar there has been a large 
decline in its domestic use in the past 
few years, which was induced when the 
Government raised the retail price for 


that purpose. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 

Sugar-beet cultivation is carried on in 
localities chosen by specialists attached 
to the company operating the sugar 
plants. Sugar beets are rotated with 
grain crops, with the plots planted to 
beets every third year. Efforts are being 
made to cultivate sugarcane, but it 
makes no contribution as yet to Turkey’s 
sugar supply. 

Turkey’s sugar-beet area, beet pro- 
duction, sugar output and consumption 
are shown for recent years in the accom- 
panying table. The production of sugar 
in excess of consumption during the past 
few years has been used to accumulate 
stocks believed to equal more than a 
year’s requirements. 





Production . : 
Sugar 
con- 
sumption 


Area 


Year (hee- 


paar Beet Sugar ton 
tares (metric metric — 
tons tons) 

1940 39, 403 AKO, 422 8S, 669 99, 301 
1941__ 41, 279 556, 190 87, 023 108, 454 
1942 29, 481 376, 386 57, 309 62, 073 
1943 45, 976 604, 832 06, 418 42, 933 
1944 600, 000 8&9, 802 75, 046 
1945_. 560, 000 &Y, 800 70, 000 





! 1 hectare = 2.471 acres 


Furs 


NORWEGIAN SALES 


The first auction sale of Norwegian furs 
since the country’s liberation was held 
during December 1945. About 14,000 
skins including 6,000 silver fox, 4,000 blue 
fox, 1,000 platinum fox, and 3,000 mink 
reportedly were offered to local dealers 
and foreign buyers representing the 
United States, England, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

The quality of the skins was described 
as generally good, particularly the blue 
foxes. One blue fox of extra light color 
and exceptional quality brought a top 
price of. 590 crowns. Other light-blue 
foxes sold from 300 to 500 crowns each 
and dark blues brought an average of 279 
crowns. (1 crown=approximately $0.20 
U. S. currency.) 


WORLD TRADE 
QUE- HEN TO. WORK 
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Silver fox did not sell quite so easily 
averaging 205 crowns each, with a top 
price of 400 crowns. 
for as little as 52 crowns. Platinum foxes 
sold at an average of about 480 crowns 
with a top of 680 crowns, but only 34 per. 
cent of the lot was sold. Approximately 
65 percent of the mink offered was taken 
at an average of 111 crowns per skin 
The top price for mink was 180 crowns. 

In the years preceding the war, Nor. 
way’s export sales of furs amounted to 
approximately 40,000,000 crowns anny. 
ally ($9,200,000 U. S. currency)—ample 
reason for the great desire now to recap- 
ture this business as quickly as possible, 
Another auction sale was scheduled for 
January 1946 when 15,000 silver, 2,009 
platinum, and 6,000 blue fox furs, as we] 
as 3,000 to 4,000 mink skins and several] 
hundred white and red fox furs were to 
be offered. 


Iron and Steel 


NEW PLANTS TO AUGMENT PRODUCTION, 
U. S. S. R. 


Reports in the Soviet press indicate 
that work is in progress on the construc. 
tion of a new metallurgical plant at 
Cherepovets between Leningrad and 
Vologda to process ore from the Kola 
Peninsula, using coking coal from the 
Vorkuta deposits along the Arctic coast. 
Other plants under construction include 
one in Gruzia for processing ores of the 
Dashkesan deposits in Transcaucasia and 
the Novo-Tagil iron and steel plant, 
scheduled for early completion. 

A large iron and steel mill is scheduled 
to be erected at Orsk, Chkalov Province. 
The Chelyabinsk plant, built during the 
war, will be considerably expanded. 

During the war years through 1944, 10 
blast furnaces, 43 open-hearth and elec- 
tric furnaces, 21 rolling mills, and 12 coke 
batteries were completed and put into 
operation in the eastern part of the 
Soviet Union. 

Most of the new plants will be large. 
It was found that plants producing from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons of pig iron and 
equipped with blast furnaces of from 
1,000 to 1,300 cubic feet each, operated 
more efficiently than other sizes. 


Some silvers sold 


U. K. INDUSTRY 


Demands for iron and steel in the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1945 indi- 
cated full activity during 1946. The in- 
dustry approached the new year with 
variations both in type and volume of 
orders, but on the whole prospects for 
business were considered good. 

The Midland factories were reported 
by the British press in January to be in 
an even stronger position than in the 12 
preceding months. By early 1945 the 
peak of war orders had been passed, s0 
manufacturers were seeking outlets for 
surplus capacity. 

Firms in the Midlands looked forward 
to a good market for light castings and 
anticipated a substantial volume of sales 
in structural items and domestic goods 
made from cast iron. Inasmuch 4s 
foundries are able to absorb all pig iron, 
no exportation is expected. 
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The Midlands reported an unprece- 
dented demand for sheets, with orders 
assured at least until July. Rerollers 
were said to need larger supplies of semi- 
finished steel and would probably have 
to depend on imports from the Domin- 
jons to supply the deficit. Steel for rail- 
way cars and locomotives, as well as sec- 
tions, bars, arches, light rails and other 
steels used in the maintenance and de- 
yelopment of the mines, were in par- 
ticular demand. 

Production in the Sheffield area was 
described as moderately active. Plants 
producing materials for railways and 
shipyards were the busiest. The tool 
trade had orders for months in advance. 
Hand-tool trades had sufficient backlog 
for 2 to 3 years. 

The iron and steel industry in north- 
ern England began the year with orders 
on hand for a large volume of trade cov- 
ering a long period. Many plants have 
been working at capacity or near ca- 
pacity. Large supplies of high phos- 
phorus pig iron are being taken by the 
light casting plants in that area. The 
output of low phosphorus grades has 
been satisfactory for the expanding re- 
quirements of the engineering foundries. 
Hematite is quickly absorbed by domes- 
tic users. Although steel semis con- 
tinues scarce, satisfactory quantities of 
semifinished iron are reaching consum- 
ers. 

The output of finished iron is increas- 
ing and producers have large orders. 
Manufacturers of heavy joists and chan- 
nels, although busy, can promise reason- 
ably early delivery. There is no basic 
jron in the open market in the northern 
part of England. Sheet makers were 
said to have completely sold the output 
for the first 6 months of 1946, and sub- 
stantial orders were being taken for later 
delivery. As in other sections of Great 
Britain materials for shipbuilding, rail- 
way construction, and mines have been 
in great demand. 

The iron and steel plants in Scotland 
have been working at full capacity for 
some time. Domestic requirements rise 
with the progress in the construction of 
vessels. Engineering firms, machine- 
tool makers and manufacturers of power 
plants are making large demands on the 
steel industry. Sheet-making plants are 
working up to their full capacity. The 
tube trade is absorbing large quantities 
of tube strip, bars, and ingots. Output 
of the light-castings industry in central 
Scotland has been directed to the house- 
building trades. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRITISH COLUMBIA OvuTPUT, EXPORTS, AND 
Stocks, CANADA 


British Columbia's (Canada) 1945 log 
Scale amounted to 2,926,320,824 board 
feet, a slight increase from the 2,906,- 
198,559 board feet scaled in 1944. The 

ember log scale was down somewhat, 
however, totaling 223,247,735 board feet 
compared with 229,094,818 board feet 


a in the corresponding month of 
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In the past year, British Columbia al- 
most doubled its output of poles and pil- 
ing, producing 35,108,264 linear feet, 
compared with 19,978,574 linear feet in 
1944. The output of railroad ties num- 
bered 534,171 against 537,617 in 1944. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles from 
British Columbia, to the United States 
amounted to 99,567 squares during Jan- 
uary 1946, compared with 109,477 squares 
in January 1945. Cedar-log stocks in- 
creased considerably, however, and it is 
predicted that cedar-shingle exports to 
the United States will be greater in 1946 
than during the war years. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
BOLIVIA 


Of the US$3,000,000 which Bolivia’s 
Banco Agricola reportedly will borrow 
from the Banco Central, about US$500,- 
000 is to be spent for well-drilling equip- 
ment and about US$2,000,000 for 600 
tractor units and other agricultural 
equipment. 


CHILEAN MARKET FOR PUMPS 


Water systems of the cities of Chile 
serve a population of about 1,500,000. 
About 300,000 people, however, living 
within and in the vicinity of these cities 
and towns do not have water piped to 
their homes from central systems, 

The individual well is the principal 
source of water supply for household 
needs in the majority of villages and in 
outlying farming sections. Booster 
pumps must be used where buildings are 
more than three stories high, as the 
water pressure is neither sufficient nor 
dependable. 

There are estimated to be in use in 
Chilean agriculture 100,000 hand pumps, 
10,000 windmill pumps, 20,000 electric 
motor-driven pumps, 4,000 gasoline en- 
gine-driven pumps, 4,000 diesel or semi- 
diesel engine-driven pumps, and 5,000 
hydraulic rams. 

Electric current is supplied to an esti- 
mated 50 percent of the farms and 
estates, 30 percent of the farms have no 
electricity, and 20 percent generate their 
own current. Of the area served, about 
60 percent is supplied at present with 
direct current and 40 percent with alter- 
nating current. 

Dairying is of minor importance in 
Chilean agriculture, and livestock is 
watered usually by means of gravity ir- 
rigation canals, streams, rivers, and 
lakes. 

The United States was the principal 
source of supply in 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
furnishing more than half of the total 
yearly imports, followed by Germany 
which was the source of slightly more 
than one-third of the total. In 1940, 
1941, and 1942, the United States fur- 
nished about 90 percent. 

American-made pumps are popular 
because of their dependability. Deter- 
mining factors in purchases from Euro- 
pean countries often are the lower prices 
and longer terms of credit offered. 
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The potential market in Chile for 
water-pumping equipment in the first 
five postwar years, as estimated by the 
trade, is about twice the estimated total 
imports of such equipment in the 
period 1937-41. Included in the esti- 
mated potential demand are 4,790 pumps, 
of which 3,000 would be hand pumps, 
140 windmill pumps, and 1,650 power 
pumps and domestic systems. The 
gradual extension of a recently inaugu- 
rated electrification plan will tend to 
increase the use of electrically driven 
equipment. 

The Commercial Department of the 
Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura, com- 
posed of more than 4,600 progressive 
agriculturists throughout the country, 
is an important medium for wide distri- 
bution of pumping equipment among the 
agriculturists. 


MARKET FOR PUMPS IN VENEZUELA 


The Instituto Nacional de Obras Sani- 
tarios, created in Venezuela about 2 years 
ago, has as an objective the installation 
of adequate water supply systems 
throughout the country. The use of 
natural sources of water as planned will 
necessitate the installation of long pipe 
lines in the greater part of the interior. 
One trade source has estimated that it 
will take at least 10 years before the 
farm and suburban population will bene- 
fit from this program. 

Caracas has no central system of 
water supply, but there are 38 independ- 
ent systems supplying the city and its 
environs. Many of these systems depend 
on deep wells for the maintenance of a 
regular supply of water, and shortages 
often are experienced during the sum- 
mer season. Unification of these sep- 
arate systems was begun early in 1945 
and will require an estimated 5 years for 
completion. 

On the basis that about 20,000 of the 
500,000 farm population of the Caracas 
area have the purchasing power for the 
acquisition of domestic water systems, 
the number of families that might be 
counted on as prospects for the purchase 
of this convenience has been estimated 
at from 5,000 to 10,000. 

Types of pumps used in Venezuela in- 
clude hand pumps which are employed 
extensively, windmill pumps which are 
widely used on farms in the interior, a 
few gasoline engine-driven pumps, and 
a very few hydraulic rams. As not more 
than 2 percent of the farms and estates 
have electric power-line service, pumps 
driven by electric motors are found only 
in the few places where power is avail- 
able. An estimated 1,500 farms are 
equipped with generator sets for light but 
not for power. 

Water pumps are not manufactured in 
Venezuela. The value of pump imports 
has fluctuated from 116,182 bolivares in 
1937 to 388,767 bolivares in 1938, 358,250 
bolivares in 1939, 516,637 bolivares in 
1940, 610,500 bolivares in 1941, and 192,- 
405 bolivares in 1942. In 1943 the United 
States was the only source of pump im- 
ports which were valued at 385,601 bol- 
ivares. The United States was the prin- 
cipal source of imports in preceding 
years; small quantities were received 
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from Germany, Belgium, England, and 
Switzerland. 

Windmill pumps, exempt from duty, 
are distributed at cost to farmers from a 
warehouse maintained by the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Valencia. The duty on 
other types of pumps is 0.08 bolivar per 
kilogram on the gross weight. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED FoR HIGHWay CON- 
STRUCTION, COLOMBIA 


A lack of mechanical equipment in Co- 
lombia is given as the chief reason for 
slow progress in highway construction. 
In order to accelerate the work it is 
planned to set aside for machinery 450,- 
000 pesos of the 1,684,000 pesos appro- 
priated for the project. During the past 
year an estimated 85 percent of the high- 
way work was done by hand and about 15 
percent by machine. 

Among the items needed are rock 
crushers, rollers, hoists, reinforcing steel, 
cement, graders, bulldozers, air com- 
pressors, rock drills, and dump trucks. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BAUXITE EXPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of bauxite from British Guiana 
during the fourth quarter of 1945 
amounted to 90,840 long tons, bringing 
the total for the year to about 739,000 
long tons. Inasmuch as bauxite is pro- 
duced solely for export and only small 
stocks are kept on hand, these exports 
represent approximately the whole pro- 
duction. 

The 1945 figure compares favorably 
with the 873,968 tons produced in 1944 
but is considerably under the 1,901,393 
tons produced in 1943—the most active 
year in the history of bauxite-mining 
operations in the colony. The value of 
exports during 1945 amounted to $3,660,- 
637 (British Guiana currency ($l1= 
$0.83404 U. S. currency) as compared 
with $5,411,976 in 1944 and $10,899,895 in 
1943. 

In 1920, the first year of recorded ship- 
ments, exports of bauxite approximated 
16,000 long tons. Activity increased un- 
til December 31, 1926, when the annual 
average was 179,000 tons. From that 
time until 1932, exports were maintained 
at more than 100,000 tons. However, in 
the latter year they dropped to 64,888 
tons, and in 1933, probably because of a 
world-wide oversupply of bauxite, only 
35,916 long tons were produced. In 
1935, production doubled that of the pre- 
ceding year, and exports advanced— 
from 111,500 long tons in 1935 to 476,013 
tons in 1939 and 1,901,393 tons in 1943. 

There are two bauxite-mining compa- 
nies operating in British Guiana—one, 
the Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and the other a small firm originally 
organized to extract high-grade bauxite 
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ore suitable for chemical purposes. The 
latter, whose production in 1942 was 
equal to only 7 percent of the total out- 
put, suspended operations in 1943 but 
kept its properties in order and resumed 
work late in 1945. 

Although Canada imported insignifi- 
cant quantities of bauxite before 1934, it 
is now the chief consumer of the colony's 
output. During the fourth quarter of 
1945, 87,522 tons of the total of 90,840 
tons exported went to the Dominion. The 
United States, which up until 1940 had 
taken the major portion of the produc- 
tion, took only 3,318 tons. 

Demand for bauxite decreased with the 
ending of the war, but officials estimate 
that the industry in British Guiana can 
market at least 500,000 tons and perhaps 
even larger amounts in the future. Oth- 
ers believe that although there might be 
a demand for as much as 500,000 tons 
during 1946 and 1947, a larger production 
would not be justified in subsequent 
years. Actual exports are not likely to 
be more than 350,000 tons annually, they 
believe. 


DISCOVERY OF EXTENSIVE LEAD DEPOSITS, 
TANGANYIKA 


Plans are under way for the develop- 
ment of a large deposit containing prin- 
cipally lead, in Tanganyika. The deposit 
is located at Mpanda, about 200 miles 
southwest of Tabora, a town on the Cen- 
tral Railway between Dar es-Salaam and 
Kigoma. The deposit also contains gold, 
silver, and copper. 

Investigation of the field, started in 
1934, revealed that the deposits comprise 
a large sheer zone extending for about 
8 miles. One shoot which has been 
opened up along the strike for a distance 
of 2,000 feet is estimated to contain re- 
serves of 5,000,000 tons of lead. 

A pilot plant is now in operation, and 
the company working the mine is con- 
templating the expenditure of about 
£1,000,000 for plant and equipment suffi- 
cient for an output of 25,000 tons of lead 
a year. A branch railway will also have 
to be built to connect the mine with the 
main lines of communication. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INSUFFICIENT, 
COLOMBIA 


A total of 300,981 tons of cement were 
produced in Colombia during the year 
1945, according to the Bank of the Re- 
public. Inasmuch as the building indus- 
try has been particularly active and con- 
struction is almost exclusively of rein- 
forced concrete and brick, domestic pro- 
duction of cement has been insufficient to 
meet the demand. 


EXPANSION IN CEMENT OUTPUT, INDIA 


An advance of 1,150,000 tons in the 
cement production of India in each of the 
coming 5 years is in prospect if present 
Government plans go through. Existing 
plants will be expanded and a number 
of new units established. An even greater 
tonnage will be possible if contemplated 
factories in Southern Bengal and 
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Wardha, or those recommended to be 
established in Sirmur, Gangpur, Bho 
and Tehri-Garhwal, are constructed, 


PROSPECTS IN CEMENT INDUSTRY, PANAMA 


A total of 48,809,746 gross kilograms 
of cement valued at $729,814 was jm. 
ported into the Republic of Panama from 
January 1 to November 30, 1945. 
figure compares favorably with the 41. 
964,625 gross kilograms imported during 
the year 1944 and is almost three times 
the amount imported in 1942. Local ob. 
servers state that within 2 or 3 years 
cement consumption in Panama will re. 
quire annual purchases exceeding $1,000,- 
000, a fact which gives promise of a goog 
market for the output of the domestic 


cement factory now under construction | 


near Chilibre. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


During November 1945, Australia im- 
ported 549,386 barrels of gasoline, 64,399 
barrels of power kerosene, 1,029,666 bar- 
rels of residual oil, and 33,267 barrels of 
lubricating oil. Such imports in the § 
months ended November 1945 were, re. 
spectively, 4,264,075 barrels, 706,316 bar- 
rels, 5,246,042 barrels, and 281,423 barrels. 
(1 barrel=34.99 imperial gallons.) 

During the 5-month period, the United 
States supplied almost 72 percent of the 
lubricating oil, more than 16 percent of 
the gasoline, but less than 1 percent of 
the other items. 


ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


The Fomento Corporation is drilling 
another well in the Tierra del Puego field, 
Chile, discovered last December, in order 
to determine the extent of the oil-bearing 
structure. Drilling is also in progress on 
a completely new structure plotted by 
geophysical methods on the mainland. 

A recently published Executive decree 
authorized the Fomento Corporation to 
proceed with the planning and construc- 
tion of a nationalized petroleum indus- 
try integrated through the refining and 
distribution stage. Financing of this new 
industry is not provided for in the decree, 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and _ products 
into Cuba during 1945, according to pre- 
liminary figures, were as follows: Crude 
petroleum, 81,590 metric tons; gasoline, 
56.375 tons; fuel oil, 1,036,726 tons; 
paraffin, 1,225 tons; and other petroleum 
products, 18,943 tons. 

The United States was the source for 
131,483 metric tons of fuel oil, and all 
imports of the remaining items, except 
5 tons of paraffin. 


Railway 
Equipment 


Swiss FEDERAL RariLways Use New TYP8 
OF LOCOMOTIVE 


A new type of electric locomotive capa- 
ble of traveling 125 kilometers an hour 
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and taking normal curves without slow- 
ing down was put in use by the Swiss 
Federal Railways in January 1946. 
Pulling 10 cars on a trial run, this loco- 
motive covered the 159 kilometers be- 
tween Bern and Geneva (with a 7-minute 
stop in Lausanne) in 98 minutes. 
Known simply as the “Re 4/4,” this 
9240-horsepower four-axle locomotive 
weighs only 56 tons, compared with the 
ysual type of locomotive weighing 95 tons. 
Fifteen such engines under construction 
will be ready for use before the end of 


the year. Ten others will be built early 
in 1947. 
Rubber and 


Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


During November 1945, Brazil export- 
ed 1,183.4 metric tons of crude rubber, 
30.0 tons of guttas, balata, and the like, 
388.0 tons of tires, 27.1 tons of inner 
tubes, and 148.1 tons of other rubber 
manufacturers. All the crude rubber and 
guttas and 18.8 tons of other rubber 
manufactures were exported to the 
United States. 

Brazil’s exports of rubber and products 
from January through November 1945 
were as follows: Crude rubber, 15,518.2 
tons; guttas, balata, and the like, 2,892.8 
tons; tires, 2,985.8 tons; inner tubes, 256.2 
tons; other rubber manufactures, 1,113.9 
tons. Exports of these items to the 
United States during the 11-month pe- 
riod were, respectively, 15.431.9, 2,859.5, 
419.6, 14 and 27.0 metric tons. 


EXPANSION IN TIRE MANUFACTURE, SWEDEN 


Trelleborgs Gummifabriks Aktiebolag, 
Sweden’s leading rubber manufacturer, 
is completing the construction of a tire 
factory, 70,000 square feet in area. Pro- 
duction is expected to begin during the 
last 6 months of 1946. 

Sweden’s total output capacity for 
tires will amount to about 2,000 average- 
size tires per day by the end of 1946, it 
is said. As the maximum demand is ap- 
proximately 600,000 tires a year, domestic 
production will thus be able to meet the 
country’s normal requirements. Stocks 
of tires were greatly reduced during the 
war, however, and there is a very large 
immediate demand that can be satisfied 
only by imports. 

The Swedish rubber industry experi- 
enced great difficulties during the war. 
Imports of crude rubber were extremely 
small. There were also small imports 
of German synthetic and a limited Swed- 
ish production of synthetic. Manufac- 
turers were compelled to use waste rub- 
ber to a greater extent than ever before: 
therefore, the quality of products was 
greatly reduced. 


Special Products 


FINLAND'S PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


During the first 12-month period fol- 
lowing the Finnish armistice, there was 
a total of 81 publishing houses in Fin- 
land compared with only 44 publishers 
10 years ago and with only 35 publishing 
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firms 20 years ago. Publishers issuing 
at least 10 books annually numbered 23 
instead of 12 in 1924 and only 9 in 1935. 
It estimated that total sales of books 

anted to about 800,000,000 marks for 

calendar year 1945 against an aver- 
..@ of about 67,000,000 marks during the 
early 1920's. 

Inflation of the currency is the cause 
of much of the increased value of sales, 
but the fact that books have been more 
available than most commodities is 


-another large factor. 


During the Christmas season, when 
Finland’s book sales reached record pro- 
portions, translated books sold more 
widely than those written originally in 
Finnish. In 1946 book publishers are 
being limited to 80 percent of the aver- 
age quantity of paper they used during 
194445. 


NEw CLAy-PropuctTs FACTORY, PANAMA 


Modern methods of mass production 
are being introduced into the clay-prod- 
ucts industry at Chitre, Panama, with 
the erection of an up-to-date machine- 
equipped plant for the manufacture of 
brick and other materials. Involving a 
capital investment exceeding $100,000, 
the factory will have an initial capacity 
of 2,500 clay blocks and an equal num- 
ber of bricks an hour. The buildings 
have been completed and machinery in- 
stalled, according to the local press. 
High-temperature ovens and the drier 
were to be set up in March, and it was 
expected that the plant would get into 
full production during April. When op- 
erating, the new factory will be able to 
supply the entire market in the central 
Provinces of Panama. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE ProGraAM, U.S. S. R. 


The first section of a new textile com- 
bine, at Minsk, U.S. S. R., was scheduled 
to start operating early in 1946, according 
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to the Russian press. Both spinning and 
weaving departments will be incorpo- 
rated in the new plant which is expected 
to take the place of the “Oktober” plant 
destroyed during the war. Another tex- 
tile enterprise, a mixed fabrics combine, 
also in Minsk, is now under construction 
and when completed will operate ap- 
proximately 60,000 looms. 

Other projects in the planning stage 
include a rug combine in Vitebsk, a fine- 
cloth combine in Grodno, and a fine-linen 
combine in Polotsk. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON-FIBER UTILIZATION, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine cotton-textile industry 
in 1945 was again able to employ its fa- 
cilities to the maximum because of little 
increase in the importation of cotton 
materials. Cotton-fiber utilization for 
the 12 months March 1945 to February 
1946 is estimated to have reached the 
record amount of 75,000 metric tons, vir- 
tually all of domestic growth. Cotton 
imports in recent years have been, in 
fact, almost exclusively yarns, cloth, and 
other processed materials. 

At this rate of fiber utilization the do- 
mestic industry in 1945, for the second 
consecutive year, practically covered the 
country’s total cotton-textile require- 
ments. On a fiber-equivalent basis, 
taking into account exports and imports 
in whatever form, Argentina in 1945 ac- 
tually came close to being a net exporter, 
in contrast to its position as a substan- 
tial net importer in prewar years. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to how 
the domestic industry will fare in the 
future. It is believed, however, that 
1946 will not bring any significant re- 
versal of the recent trend because the 
textile exporting countries of Europe are 
still beset with fuel, labor, and transpor- 
tation shortages. In any event, trade 
spokesmen point out that those countries 
will be required to set aside much of their 
initial civilian production for home con- 
sumption. It is felt that meanwhile ad- 
justments can be made which will en- 
able the Argentine industry to compete 
successfully with foreign manufacturers. 


SITUATION IN EGYPT 


The Egyptian cotton market con- 
tinued quiet during December with sales 
averaging only about 2,500 bales per 
week. 

The over-all cotton situation has be- 
come a matter of major concern, not only 
to the Government but to nearly every 
section of the Egyptian economy. As 
things now stand, it is trade opinion that 
the Egyptian Government will be re- 
quired to take over at least 3,500,000 can- 
tars of new-crop cotton, including nearly 
all of the long-staple crop and a sub- 
stantial share of Ashmouni. 

Meanwhile, the British Ministry of 
Supply was scheduled to halt purchases 
for the season some time in January. 
France had been expected to purchase 
75,000 bales (of 750 pounds) of Ash- 
mouni during the winter but changed its 
plans. Demand from other European 
countries, also, has been generally slower 
than expected. 
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CoTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION, PHILIPPINE 


ISLANDS 


Although the Philippine Islands’ one 
cotton-textile mill suffered no serious 
damage during the war, much of its 
equipment is in need of repair or com- 
plete replacement. Weaving operations, 
however, are proceeding although only 
50 of the mill’s 504 looms and 2,000 of the 
20,000 spindles are fit for use. Produc- 
tion is at an extremely low level—only 
about 2,000 yards a day as compared with 
prewar capacity of 50,000 yards. 

It is hoped that eventually 30,000 ad- 
ditional spindles and 700 automatic 
looms will be obtained in the United 
States. This would enable the mill to 
expand its capacity to at least 100,000 
yards of cotton cloth daily. 

When in full production the mill will 
use an estimated 12,000 bales of cotton 
a year. In addition, the mill’s finishing 
plant will require imported dyes and 
chemicals estimated at $250,000 annually. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Receipts of wool, including skin wools, 
at Australian appraising centers from 
July 1 to December 31, 1945, amounted to 
2,148,917 bales, compared with 2,322,978 
bales in the corresponding period of 1944. 

During the same period, appraisements 
totaled 1,472,326 bales with an appraised 
value of £26,880,877, according to a 
statement issued by the Commonwealth 
Wool Realization Commission. This is 
259,432 bales less than the quantity ap- 
praised during the like period of 1944. 
The amount valued during the July—De- 
cember 1945 period would have been 
greater, however, if industrial difficul- 
ties had not forced the suspension of 
a series of appraisements in Sydney 
during October and another series in 
December. 

At the beginning of the current wool 
year (July 1, 1945) the official estimate 
of the 1945-46 wool clip was 2,763,000 
bales. A new reliable forecast however 
is that the clip will reach 2,891,750 bales; 
and another source estimates it at nearly 
3,000,000 bales. 

Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
during the 5 months ended November 30, 
1945, amounted to 769,770 bales, an in- 
crease of 263,385 bales or 52 percent 
above corresponding shipments in 1944. 
Exports of scoured wool—including tops, 
noils, and waste—during the July—No- 
vember 1945 period totaled 162,190 bales 
as compared with 136,137 bales in the 
same period of 1944. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HAITIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SISAL 


Production of plantation sisal in Haiti 
during the last quarter of 1945 is now 
believed to have been approximately 
6,000,000 pounds, as compared with an 
earlier estimate of 5,845,000 pounds. 
Estimated production for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 is 7,175,000 pounds. 

Accurate figures are not available on 
the production of peasant sisal; if the 
present favorable price continues, how- 
ever, it is thought possible that native 
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y 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republi at 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 
—aeamemenigia 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Novem- mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an-| ber 1945 Rate equiva- 
nual nual) (month- _ lent in Date 
y = 
currency 
ee ee . — = ey 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Feb, 2, 1946 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 
Bid 4.94 4. 94 4. 94 4.04 2024 be 
Free market. 4. 06 4. 03 4. 07 4.11 . 2433 Do, 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Jan. 31, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 63.00 | 64.50 0155 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 —_ 28 104 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 20.10 . 0498 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 (7 ; 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 Feb, 25 i 
Export draft. __.- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 
Free market - 32. 37 31.85 32.30 | 32.25 0310 pe. 
re. 8 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Dee. 31 1945 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 5698 Do.’ 
Curb 1. 76 1.75 1. 83 1. &3 5464 Do. 
Costa Rica-| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 5. 66 5.71 5.71 1751 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Controlled. . 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 | Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Jan. 31,1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official)- 14.10 14. 06 413.77 414.04 .0712 | Feb 28 1948 
Honduras_| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | Jan. 31, 19% 
Mexico eS0 Free 4.85 4.85 4.86 4. 86 2058 Do 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Feb. 2, 18 
Curb - 5. 16 5.72 5. 6 5. 45 1835 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official ice 333. 00 
Guarani ! do 3. 10 3. 11 3.12 3.12 3205 | Jan. 31,194 
Free $3.41 2933 Do, 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 30, 1045 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2.5%) 2.50 2.50 . 4000 ; Jan. 2% 1946, 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 | Mar. 1, 194 
Free: 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Jan. 19, 1946 
Other purposes § 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled ; : 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 3! 2985 | Jan. 24, 1946 
Free 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the 


milreis. Since November 192, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning February 16, 1946, 


an additional tax of 2 percent 


was imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. 


§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 
* Established Dec. 4, 1945. 


7 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 


1946. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





producers might make a quick harvest 
for cash by cutting their hedge rows and 
small fields. In that event, the whole 
peasant crop for the year might be 
harvested in the first quarter of 1946. 
This would amount to about 1,000,000 
pounds, observers say. 

Total acreage of plantation sisal, as 
reported by plantation managers as of 
January 1, 1946, was 49,263. Of this 
amount 21,221 acres are scheduled to be 
harvested in 1946. Approximately 28,- 
042 acres more will not be ready for 
harvesting this year. Plantation man- 
agement has indicated that it intends to 
plant at least 3,100 acres of new sisal 
in 1946 and that part of an additional 
tract of several hundred acres may be 
planted after soil and water table tests 
have been completed. 

Exports of sisal fiber in the final quar- 
ter of 1945 totaled 17,697,109 pounds 
valued at $407,053 U. S. currency. Sisal 
manufactures, chiefly ladies’ handbags 


and shoes, are believed to have added 
136,918 pounds to fourth-quarter ship- 
ments. 


Phosphate Rock in 


French Morocco 


(Continued from p. 13) 





ever, if other conditions should permit 
an increase of 1,000,000 metric tons 
(which appears improbable), the limita- 
tion of electric power likely would pre- 
vent it. 


Mine Equipment Needed 


The second important determinant of 
phosphate production capacity is the 
amount and condition of mine, drying, 
and railroad equipment available for use. 
At present there are serious deficiencies 
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jn all three types of equipment, and 
without the expected improvement no 
jncrease over last" year’s production 
would likely be possible. 

The original equipment of the phos- 
phate mines, with proper maintenance 
would be adequate to support a greatly 
increased rate of extraction. In 1945, 
the operators were forced to replace 
worn-out parts, piece by piece—in most 
instances, by other material that was 
nearly as badly worn. Nearly all the 
whole range of materials used in this 
type of operation needs to be supplied. 
Hand tools, lamps, cables, chains, mine- 
car parts, nuts and bolts, electric wire, 
electric motors, and winches are among 
the many items needed merely to restore 
the present plant to normal condition. 
It is believed that the arrival of supplies 
already on order would Satisfy the 
urgent requirements in a large measure. 

Although present mine equipment 
when brought up to standard will permit 
a high rate of production, its design is 
considered somewhat inefficient for to- 
day’s operating conditions. When the 
mines were first opened, labor was cheap 
and abundant, therefore operating meth- 
ods involving a large amount of hand 
labor were employed. The phosphatic 
material in the original beds is very soft, 
and therefore is easily mined and loaded 
with pick and shovel. But because of the 
increasing difficulty in recruiting mine 
labor and the rising wage rates, the 
management is now considering the in- 
stallation of mechanized mining equip- 
ment. Two engineers arrived in the 
United States in 1945 to study and report 
upon methods and equipment suitable 
for application to the Moroccan phos- 
phate mines. Eventually an important 
order for equipment from the United 
States may result, but any new installa- 
tions would probably require at least 2 
years to accomplish. 


Drying Facilities 


The drying equipment both at Khou- 
ribga and at Louis Gentil consists of two 
separate sets of machinery, one for sun- 
drying, and the other for kiln drying. 
The sun-drying machinery is in fairly 
good condition, but the total capacity at 
both centers is only 300,000 metric tons 
per summer, depending on the season, 
and it can be carried on only between 
May and October. On the other hand, 
the kiln dryers, on which the major pro- 
duction depends, have not been working 
well. There are 15 kiln dryers at Khou- 
ribga and 5 at Louis Gentil, each consist- 
ing of a hand-fired furnace and a hori- 
zontal rotating cylinder through which 
the phosphate is passed. The rated ca- 
pacity of each dryer is 600 tons per day, 
but, actually, only about 450 tons per 
dryer per day are obtained at Khouribga 
and slightly more at Louis Gentil. 

A number of units have been out of use 
because of the insufficient supply and 
poor quality of coal. To overcome this 
obstacle, the conversion of 10 of the 
dryers at Khouribga to oil burners was 
undertaken last year. If this is com- 
pleted early in 1946 there should be a 
great improvement in drying, perhaps 
bringing the total practical kiln-drying 
Capacity up to 2,000,000 or 2,100,000 tons 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 


March 12, 1946. Opposition must be 
filed before April 15, 1946: 


Trade-mark 
Profundol ___-_.- 


Class No. and product 
.-----. 2—Entire class. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 46 days from 
the date of first publication: 





| Date of 
first pub- 
lication 


Trade-mark Class number and product 


1946 
Mar. 19 
Commercial name—to distin- Do. 

guish commercial establish- 

ment located at 6a Avenida 

Sur No. 21, Guatemala City. 
Jeep 19— Automotive vehicles 


Emperador 4—Soaps of all kinds 
Micasa 


Mar. 14 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





| 

| Date of 
publi- 
| cation 


Prade-mark Commodity 


1946 
Perfumes and toilet prepara- | Feb. 27 
tiors 
20 Carats do Do. 
20 Quilates do Do 
Dana do Do. 
Tabu do | Do. 


20KS 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 15, 1946. Opposition must be 


filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation: 


Trade-mark Class No, and product 


SOFIE. on ken ee 75—Medicinal, chem- 
ical, and pharma- 
ceutical products 


WOR oon wasn Do. 
Ce re ee Do. 
eee Do. 
pe a Do. 
TR oo sede Do. 
Galopeneil = ..06 coins: Do. 
Uneuwiodel. ooo. os. Do. 
| er OO ee eee Do. 
TE sacs axis cetisn chances Do. 
i. | EEE TS Ie Do. 
Merthiolate__.._.____ Do. 
Mh cco cad Do. 
aed Se a Do 
aie kn nena’ Do 
Di cca Sate acweriesn ton Do 
Sangrostop. ......-... Do. 
pe ee ee Do. 
RIN ec tics x wires no Do. 
Riembaden--_-_--..---- Do. 
aera Do. 
CORNER ance. Do. 
pe: ee ee Uae Do. 
CORMAPIIIUES £00 cecancnu Do. 
IT nn ice nne Do. 
| aS eens Do. 
WR sea danwnes Do. 
i ARES Le Sri series Do. 
Po sk ce ciciucan Do. 
CI ee eine Do. 
MoE a ce nine nahacnaradict an Do. 
ae Do. 
a Do. 
Ce oe ka Do. 
EE eer Do. 
Antipasmol. .....--.-- Do. 
(RE Do. 
ie cadenwied Do. 
J a ae ee eee ae Do. 
ate iiioscmrentiteitine at Do. 
ort asso cnicmbtess Do 
|... eee Do. 
PEN I a Do. 
Tres Banderas- ----- .. 82—Periodical publi- 
cations 
RS .. cciatarel mre ee Do 
pS ee anne Do 
ye eee et Ay Se Do 
PE Te ee Do 





per year, assuming that the required fuel 
supply is provided. Completion of the 
installation will depend upon the arrival 
of additional piping, pumps, and burners. 
Also, several electric motors are urgently 
needed at the drying plants and various 
other material is required for ordinary 
maintenance. 

For a total phosphate production of 
2,600,000 tons per year, including that 
sun-dried, it is estimated that at least 
five more kiln dryers would have to be 
converted to oil or else good-quality coal 
made available. The present outlook for 
1946 is, however, distinctly favorable as 
compared with 1945 because of the im- 
provement already under way. 


Railway Equipment Poor 


Perhaps the most serious problem for 
the realization of the phosphate program 
in 1946 will be that of rail shipments from 
the two mining centers to their respec- 
tive ports, not only because of the limited 


availability of electric power, previously 
discussed, but to an even greater extent 
because of the shortage and poor condi- 
tion of rail equipment. Even though the 
mines and drying plants increase their 
production capacity, it will be of no avail 
if movement to port cannot increase cor- 
respondingly. Within a few months the 
dry stock at the mines would reach the 
limit of storage capacity, when produc- 
tion would necessarily be curtailed. This 
appears to be the weakest link in the 
chain of operations required for a maxi- 
mum of phosphate production in French 
Morocco in 1946. 

According to latest reports, the condi- 
tion of railway equipment in French 
Morocco is deplorable, especially as re- 
gards locomotives. Not more than 35 
electric and 90 steam locomotives were 
believed to have been in use during the 
latter part of 1945 on all the railway lines 
in French Morocco. Furthermore, the 
low speed at which trains circulate on 
the electrified system in order to con- 
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serve current has the same effect on 
availability of locomotives as a further 
reduction in their number. 

The railroads have been unable to 
handle all the phosphate that was avail- 
able for shipment, consequently stocks 
accumulated at the drying plants, al- 
though not in sufficient quantities to 
necessitate a reduction in drying. Any 
improvement in transporting the phos- 
phate in 1946 seems very uncertain un- 
less a greatly accelerated program of 
repairs and replacement of rail equip- 
ment is carried out. It is doubtful that 
equipment received in the first 9 months 
of 1945 has more than made up for 
damage and depreciation during the 
same period. The only favorable factors 
in prospect for 1946 are the further re- 
duction of military traffic, releasing 
equipment for other uses, and the hoped- 
for increase in electric-power produc- 
tion. It appears hardly possible that 
more than 1,700,000 to 1,900,000 tons of 
phosphates can be moved to port in 1946, 
and even this amount is doubtful. 


Local Coal Supplies 


A third factor in the phosphate pro- 
gram for the coming year will be the 
coal supply. Approximately 1,500 tons 
of coal per month will still be needed for 
the dryers not converted to oil. In addi- 
tion, coal is required for the haul by rail 
from Louis Gentil to Safi and for part of 
the power generated at Roches Noires. 
Unfortunately, the locally produced 
Djerada anthracite is not suitable for 
any of these purposes, being far too low 
in volatile matter, although a 50-50 mix- 
ture of Djerada coal with bituminous 
coal has been used with success and other 
mixtures have been tried with varying 
results. 

The best solution from the point of 
view of the phosphate program would be 
to provide French Morocco with an as- 
sured supply of about 4,000 tons of fair- 
to good-quality steam coal for mixing 
with locally produced coal, its use being 
restricted to the essential transportation, 
electric power, and phosphate industries. 


Labor Problems 


The fourth and final determining fac- 
tor for the amount of phosphate that can 
be produced this year is labor. The 
principal difficulty appears to be that of 
providing an effective incentive, inas- 
much as the Moorish population does 
not readily accept regular employment 
of any sort, except farming, and finds 
work in the phosphate mines particularly 
distasteful. Although hourly wages are 
more than three times as high as they 
were a few years ago, simultaneous in- 
crease in living costs has resulted in no 
greater incentive to work. A consider- 
able augmentation in the working force 
would be necessary to provide a sus- 
tained increase in production—probably 
about 1,000 additional workers would be 
needed for constant operation at the rate 
of 2,000,000 metric tons per year. But 
the Office Chérifien des Phosphates is 
now having difficulty in holding the 
workers it has. 

Further wage increases are believed 
to be feasible, but because the phosphate 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 
Cuba....................| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) ..................| Feb. 27,1035 | May 1, 1085 
NS ee: Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden..___- : ...---| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil __- SEER Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below)......) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 


Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao) ___ --.-----| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland . .---| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras... Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia - - --- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala - Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


ee May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !___..-...- .---| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland____-- Ba a sek ae May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador.._...........| Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica --------| Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?____- ----| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. _.- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
Empire. ...............| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935) do Do. 


Turkey ------------| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
NS: Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) __- ..--| Dee. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?___........| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) _........- * Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina ...........-...| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)........_....| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
as May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay__...............| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico._....._._.........| Dee. 23, 1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
cic cconccsaccescs) Ms Se eeee ) oe: Sa, ieee 
Iceland__................| Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

?Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 
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Summaries of the provisions of each individual} 
ment are published in FOREIGN CoMMERCE W 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the Officia| 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the a 
maries published by this Department, are available ~ 
examination at all fleld offices of the Department 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries : 
any particular agreement, figures for the United gta 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and OPeration of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the B 
of Foreign and Dornestic Commerce at Washington, 


Agree. 
EEKLy 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
Inited States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, Gre 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff’ Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission jn the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, ¢. for 
25 cents per copy ] af 


rT 


Countries With Which Intention Tp 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





————. 


Latest date 


Country Date of issu- for submit. Date for oral 
TY | ance of notice | ting written | Presentation 
statements of Views 

Paraguay | June 23.1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug, 4198 


Canada! Jan. 24,1946 | Feb. 25,1946 | Mar. 7,194 





' Reconsideration of quotas on silver-fox furs provided 
in supplementary trade agreement, signed December 
13, 1940. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 





Imports of petroleum products into 
Canada in January 1946 were valued at 
$6,780,000 (Canadian), an increase of 
37.5 percent over the value recorded for 
January 1945. 





industry is government-operated its wage 
policy cannot depart widely from the 
general policy of the Protectorate Ad- 
ministration, which must by all means 
within its power prevent general infla- 
tion. Limited wage concessions for phos- 
phate production can be explained away 
as a “special case,” but larger increases 
would almost certainly give rise to sim- 
ilar demands in other industries. 

The distribution of “incentive goods” 
by the management is another possible 
means of attracting labor. Moderate 
amounts of extra rations are already be- 
ing given to the miners and to those out- 
side workers who are engaged in heavy 
labor. One of the most variable influ- 
ences bearing on the labor supply is the 
appeal of farming as an alternative 
occupation, which depends largely upon 
the weather. It is often jokingly said 
that the best thing that can happen for 
the phosphate industry is a crop failure 
in the Souss region. Although this may 


not be entirely true, inasmuch as 1945 


was a year of general crop failure in 
French Morocco but was not a year of 
abundant labor supply at the mines, it 
contains an important element of truth— 
mine labor is somewhat unstable and is 
often influenced by the agricultural 
prospects. It may be concluded there- 
fore, that the labor supply will pose a 
difficult but not necessarily an insuper- 
able problem which must be solved if 
1946 phosphate production is to be 
greatly increased over that of 1945. 





Dominican Sisal 

Production of sisal in the Dominican 
Republic for 1945 is estimated by trade 
sources at about 140,000 pounds. All of 
this and more—including about 19,800 
pounds imported from Haiti—was con- 
sumed by the domestic bag factory which 
turned out during the year about 22,341 
bags and 40,358 pounds of rope. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
April 8, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 325—Current Export Bulletin No. 325, 
April 3, 1946 


Comprehensive Export 
No. 20 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20 has 
now been published, and will be mailed 
shortly to all subscribers. This Schedule 
continues to reflect the relaxation of export 
controls initiated upon the cessation of 
hostilities. Though not so pronounced as in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, this 
relaxation is evidenced by both a further 
decrease in the number of commodities on 
the Positive List and by the simplification of 

export procedures : 

The following résumé of the major changes 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20 
constitutes, for the most part, a recapitula- 
tion of previous announcements in Current 
Export Bulletins: 

1. Section I, Positive List of Commodities 
Removals from the Positive List have been 
most extensive in the following categories 
shoes and certain other leather products; 
worsted clothing and fabrics; many petro- 
leum products; foodstuffs, chiefly canned 
vegetables and fruit juices, and confections; 
synthetic rubbers; jewelry; diamonds and 
commodities containing diamonds. On the 
other hand, it has been necessary to place on 
the Positive List some commodities in very 
tight supply from either domestic or world 
supply considerations. Noticeable in this 
category are wheat and various wheat prod- 
ucts and materials needed for construction 
purposes, particularly structural iron and 
steel-fabricated items. For the same reason, 
validity periods for individual licenses cover - 
ing some commodities have been shortened. 

2. Section II, Part 1, General Licenses —The 
procedure for exportation of commodities un- 
der general license to Group K countries has 
been simplified by elimination of the re- 
quirement for showing country numbers on 
packages and customs declarations 

Two new general licenses have been estab- 
lished. (1) A general license has been 
established to facilitate the sending as gift 
parcels by mail limited amounts of com- 
modities, ordinarily sent as gifts, to any 
destination for which parcel-post service is 
available. Certain provisions of this general 
license permit, for the first time, gift ship- 
ments by individuals to displaced persons in 
the U. S. Occupied Zone of Germany. (2) 
General License RLS is intended to facilitate 
exportation of commodities for relief pur- 
poses by private relief agencies registered 
with the President's War Relief Control 
Board. 

The provisions of the general license for 
Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel, greatly simpli- 
fled, Appear in this part, with other general 
license provisions. 

The provisions of General License VMC, for 
export of vessels, have been expanded to per- 
mit export to any destination of vessels of 
1000 gross tons and over, including those 
built expressly for export, when transfer has 
been authorized by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. Vessels under 1.000 gross tons may 
be exported to Group K destinations under 
general license but require an individual ex- 


Subject: Schedule 


JOURNAL OF 


U.S. Export Control and 


port license for 
destinations.' 

3. Section II, Part 2, Individual Licenses.— 
The “Unit Process” procedure, made unneces- 
sary by relaxation of export controls, has been 
discontinued.' 

4. Section II, Part 3, BLT (Blanket) Li- 
cense.—The provisions of this license proce- 
dure have been extended to exportations of 
commodities on the Positive List to destina- 
tions in Country Group E. Certain modifica- 
tions have been made in the list of commodi- 
ties excepted from the provisions of this 
license.' 

5. Section II, Part 6, Special Provisions.— 
All special provisions have been placed in 
Part 6, with the exception of those for textiles, 
which appear in Part 7. Special area proce- 
dures have been greatly modified. Those 
formerly in effect for exportations to Euro- 
pean neutrals (Selected Destinations) and the 
Philippine Islands have been discontinued; 
those for exportations to Procedural Group A 
destinations have been discontinued for all 
commodities except cotton textiles. 

Special commodity procedures have been 
eliminated wherever possible, as in the case of 
diamonds and commodities containing dia- 
monds, and petroleum products except paraf- 


shipment to Group E 
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fin wax. Attention is called to the fact, how- 
ever, that certain commodities are subject to 
special procedures even though under general 
license to Group K countries. For example, 
certain canned vegetables not on the Positive 
List may not be exported unless a certificate 
of subsidy clearance, obtained from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, is presented to the 
collector of customs. 

Part 7, Exportation of Textiles—The major 
changes in provisions relating to exportation 
of textiles are: the added requirement that 
applications for licenses state specifically that 
a rating is or is not required, and the revision 
of policy for licensing of cotton piece goods to 
certain American Republics. 

As in the past, individual sale copies of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule may be ob- 
tained from the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce; from the Washington Office of 
International Trade of the Department of 
Commerce; and from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is 25¢ per 
copy; a 25 percent discount is given for quan- 
tity purchases of 100 or more copies of a single 
issue. All requests for copies through the 
mails should be addressed to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. 326—Current Export Bulletin No. 326, 
April 4, 1946. 


I. Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions. The following commodities 
are added to the positive list of commodities 
(See Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20), 
effective April 10, 1946, unless otherwise 
noted: 





GLY dollar 


Dept. of ; me “om | value limits 
Commerce c = coce and | country group 
Schedule ommodity Unit related 
B No | commodity | i 
coup | K | £ 
109900 | Wheat flour in cases or small packages, including cake flour, FOOD 3 | 100 25 
doughnut flour, flour grits, graham flour, malt flour, | 
macaroni flour and pastry flour 
109900 | Rye flour FOOD 3 | 100 25 
385410 | Nylon hosiery, women’s and children’s ! Doz. pr TEXT 10 | 10 
838500 | Ammonium bichromate CHEM 9 l 1 
838500 | Ammonium chromate CHEM 9 1 l 
838500 | Ammonium dichromate | CHEM 9 | 1 1 
839000 | Beryllium salts and compounds including beryllium car- CHE 


bonate and beryllium oxide. 


M 2} None None 





Effective immediately 
exportation of nylon hosiery. 


B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
positive list and placed on general license for 


exportation to all destinations in Group K. 





Dept. of 
Com- 
merce Commodity 
Scheduk 
B No 
} Canned fruits 
$3200 Grapefruit 
133300 Logan berries 
133400 Other canned berries 
133500 Apples & applesauce 
133600 Cirapes 
134000 Appricots 
134100 Cherries 
134200 Prunes & plums 
134.500 Pineapples 
134700 Canned fruits, n. ¢ 
1350038 Citrus pulp for feed, 
177200 Pineapple juice (concentrated included), 





C. Changes in General License GLV Values. 
The following changes in General License 


GLV values are effective April 10, 1946. 


Not announced in a previous Current Ex- 


port Bulletin 


See special provisions set forth in Subject JJ of this Current Export Bulletin covering the 





Dept GLV dollar value limits 
of 
Com 
merce Commodity Group K Group E 
Sched- 
ule B 
No Old | New Old | New 
606805 | Cast-iron soil pipe 100 25 25 10 
606898 | Cast-iron soil pipe | 100 25} 25 10 
fittings. 
839900 > Uranium acetate 25 | None 25 | None 
839000 | Uranium salts and 1 | None 1 None 


compounds. 





D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar- 
value limits have been reduced as a result of 
the provisions of parts A or C above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change, may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 


II. Establishment of a Limited Distribution 
License (LDL) for the Ezxportation of 
Women’s and Children’s Nylon Hosiery 
A. The Office of International Trade an- 

nounces the establishment of a new proce- 

dure, effective immediately, for the exporta- 
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tion of women's and children’s nylon hosiery 
(Schedule B No. 385410) .* 

B. Under this new procedure, the Office of 
International Trade will issue a single license 
quarterly—a Limited Distribution License 
(LDL)—to exporters of women’s and chil- 
dren’s nylon hosiery. No individual licenses 
to export nylon hosiery will be issued. 

C. For the purposes of this special proce- 
dure, form FEA 48 (Application for Limited 
Production License) and Form IT 41 (Limited 
Distribution Schedule) will be used. 

D. Application for Limited Distribution 
Licemse (LDL). 

1. The exporter shall prepare in duplicate 
an application consisting of the limited pro- 
duction license application, form FEA 48, 
and the application for a distribution sched- 
ule, form IT 41. Each copy of the application 
must be signed, and the application should 
be submitted to the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.., 
on or before the 15th day of the last month 
preceding each calendar quarter. Applica- 
tions for the second calendar quarter of 1946 
should be submitted as soon as possible after 
this announcement, and not later than April 
25, 1946. The applicant should show in the 
space provided under item 4, Section I, form 
FEA 48, the total quantity of the nylon hos- 
iery covered by the application (unit of re- 
porting—dozens of pairs). 

2. In submitting applications for the sec- 
ond calendar quarter of 1946, the applicant 
should show under column (b) of form IT 41 
the total exports made during the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1945; in column (c) the 
total exports made during the first calendar 
quarter of 1946; and in column (d) (1) 
should be shown the proposed country break- 
down of the total quantity requested in the 
application. The Office of International 
Trade will indicate in column (d) (2) the 
quantity approved for export to each country 
or country group during the second calendar 
quarter of 1946. 

3. Applications for subsequent calendar 
quarters should indicate under column (b) 
the actual exports made during the previous 
quarter; under column (c) the estimated 
exports during the current calendar quarter; 
and under column (d) (1) the proposed ex- 

' ports, by country, for the next calendar quar- 
ter. (See guide chart on back of form IT 41). 

E. Export Clearance. 

1. When effecting shipments under the 
Limited Distribution License, holders of such 
licenses must indicate on the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration the LDL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the OIT license number. Collectors of Cus- 
toms are authorized to clear such shipments 
without the presentation of the LDL license. 

2. Holders of such licenses should know 
that the use of the Limited Distribution Li- 
cense symbol and number when making 
shipment is a certification by the holder that 
he has complied with the provisions of the 
LDL license for the commodity specified, and 
that the nylon hosiery is being sold in ac- 
cordance with the OPA Second Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. 

3. A Limited Distribution License for nylon 
hosiery (women's and children’s) is valid 
for the calendar quarter in which it is issued, 
plus the first sixty (60) days of the succeed- 
ing calendar quarter. Shipments under an 
LDL license, therefore, may be effected any 
time during the calendar quarter for which 
it is issued, plus the first sixty (60) days of 
the succeeding calendar quarter. The expira- 
tion date of the license will be indicated 
under section II of the LDL license. 

F. Request for Amendment to Limited Dis- 
tribution License LDL. 

1. Request for amendments to Limited Dis- 
tribution License for women’s and children’s 
nylon hosiery should be made by letter, in 
duplicate, to the Department of Commerce, 


*The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject II have been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and assigned number BB 
41-R511, in accordance with Regulation A 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Office of International Trade, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The Department of Commerce will 
notify the holder of the license by letter of 
the action taken; and, if the request is 
granted, such letter will serve as an Oficial 
amendment to the LDL license. 

G. Additional information and copies of 
form IT 41 may be secured from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the 
forms may be obtained also from the New 
York Office of the Department of Commerce. 


Import Control 


No. 85—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Removing Rotenone Bear- 
ing Roots from Import Control 


An amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 issued by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration effective April 2 
removes the following materials from 
List A: 


Commerce Import 


Class No. 
Rotenone bearing roots (cube 2820.3 
: ae 2210. 300 
root (timbo or barbasco), derris; 55, - 
a } 2220. 360 
and tuba), crude and advanced 2220. 370 





Sweden’s Pulp and 
Paper Position and 
Prospects 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Other than to the countries shown on 
the table, no deliveries of any impor- 
tance were accomplished in 1945. Pur- 
chasers are interested all over the world, 
however, and the distribution of 1945 
shipments does not necessarily indicate 
the trend of future exports. 


Would-Be Buyers’ Position 


Possibilities of effecting exports of pa- 
per to the United Kingdom within the 
framework of the Swedish-British trade 
agreement concluded in March 1945 
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proved to be extremely limited, ang it 
is estimated that such exports amounted 
to about 20,000 to 25,000 tons compa 
with a prewar volume of 230,000 tons a 
year. However, 1945 exports to the 
United Kingdom did not get under way 
until about August. 

Negotiations for paper are still being 
conducted by some countries, and Other 
countries completed trade agreements 
late in 1945. Exports to Africa were ey. 
pected to increase in 1946, as the Union 
of South Africa was awaiting deliveries 
early in the year. General expansion of 
the export market in 1946 is uncertain 
since currency controls still obstruct 
trade with some countries and Sweden js 
still not free of production difficulties, 


Domestic Utilization 


During the war years two thirds of 
Sweden’s curtailed paper production 
went to domestic markets, leaving q 
third available for export. In normal 
times the situation was reversed; two 
thirds of the output was exported and 
a third was disposed of within the coun. 
try. Increases in national sales were 
more than relative, however, and were 
vital to the continued operation of the 
mills throughout the war. 

Swedish utilization of paper and board 
amounted to about 205,000 tons in 1935 
and climbed to 310,000 tons in 1939 when 
new uses for paper were making market 
expansion fairly uniform around the 
world. Sweden's enlarging home paper 
market was accentuated in the past few 
years, however, at a time when use of 
paper in most other countries dropped 
sharply. In 1942 Sweden utilized ap- 
proximately 360,000 tons, in 1943 about 
380,000 tons. Domestic utilization in 
1944 swelled considerably, to about 
430,000 tons. During 1945 home sales 
are thought to have reached a new peak. 

A greater use of paper bags and other 
kraft papers for packaging makes Swe- 
den’s current use of kraft five times as 
large as in 1935; use of newsprint is up 
about 100 percent since that time, and 


Swedish Exports of Paper and Board, 1939, Compared With First 11 Months of 1945, 
by Country of Destination 


{In metric tons 





Total ex 


Country of destination 


ports, paper 
and board 

Belgium 

1939 16. ORS 

1945 13, 430 
Netherlands 

1439 22, 873 

1945 2, 006 
Denmark 

1439 3, 30 

1945 22. 918 
France 

1939 1, 445 

1945 8, 736 
Switzerland 

1929 ¥22 

1945 Hoy 
Spain 

1939 a0 

1945 6, 406 
Portugal 

1439 1,011 

1945 7, 066 
Argentina 

1939 44, 446 

1045 71,215 
Other South American countries 


1939 23 


1945 24,4 


Sulfite and 


Kraft News 


(jrease 


other Board 
hi nu y t 
paper wrapping proof prin 
Q, 821 2. SNE tse) 615 1,63 
5. G38 1,004 265 s, 997 1, 136 
11, O85 6, 352 1, 820 273 2, 02 
1, 469 144 375 
11, 186 4, 138 2, 359 26, 222 7, 4 
4 586 205 1, 593 15, 060 1, 078 
711 SRS * 
143 357 2h 7, 281 
1] My2 4 
vf If ° 
0 
31 6, 419 6 
49 63 13 672 86 
211 78 154 5, 917 * 
4.317 915 at) 24, 207 3, 110 
11, 304 10, 012 1,453 | 26, 939 10, 511 
1, 499 5, 142 86 | 16, 366 1, 020 
4, 078 3, 922 1,021 9, 663 [> 
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sulfite and greaseproof each show gains 
of roughly 80 percent. During the past 
10 years the use of fine papers is esti- 
mated to have risen 75 percent, and the 
yse of board has trebled. The peacetime 
domestic consumption of paper, how- 
ever, especially of newsprint, is likely to 
pe somewhat curtailed if demand from 
foreign countries continues at its cur- 
rent high level. 





apan: Economic 
Phases of Occupa- 
tion Program 


(Continued from p. 5) 


urged to go into the mining field, both 
to help the nation’s industrial recovery 
and to relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation. 


Revival of Industry Slow 


Resumption of Japanese industry, 
which had been shut down almost en- 
tirely at the time of the surrender, has 
been slow and unsatisfactory. The Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy has been unable 
to act decisively or effectively, whilé the 
individual industrialist, subject to Gov- 
ernment control for a long period, finds 
it difficult to plan and operate independ- 
ently. Especially the larger concerns— 
whose operations involve long-term 
plans and a considerable capital out- 
lay—have been reluctant to resume pro- 
duction. Fear of violating SCAP orders 
regarding heavy industry, anxiety over 
the program for dissolution of the big 
combines, the Government’s failure to 
settle the question of payments to muni- 
tions companies, and uncertainties aris- 
ing from inflationary conditions were 
factors deterring their return to activity. 

During December some progress was 
made in the program for reconditioning 
machine tools and the manufacture or 
repair of textile-mill equipment, railway 
rolling stock, mining machinery, and 
similar items of immediate need in the 
civilian economy. Acute shortage of 
coal, and the reluctance on the part of 
workers to return to urban areas where 
food is in short supply, also have re- 
tarded industrial production. 

Conversion of war production facili- 
ties to peacetime uses proceeded at an 
increased rate during December. There 
is, however, no planned conversion on a 
nation-wide scale under the supervision 
of the Japanese Government. The more 
prominent items projected for manufac- 
ture after conversion are agricultural 
implements, household utensils, marine 
engines, and parts for motortrucks. 

The revival of essential industries and 
the provision of a minimum diet to avoid 
Starvation will require considerable im- 
Ports of foodstuffs, fertilizers, and raw 
materials. Arrangements are now being 
made to import some of these commodi- 
ties on a barter basis, for which it will 
be necessary to develop Japan’s possible 
export trade. Because of the disorgan- 
zed condition of Japan’s economy, the 
supply of exportable goods is limited. 
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This loose-leaf reference service 
contains data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries—data that have a per- 
manent and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a sub- 
scription or single copy basis; an- 
nual subscription, $2, single copies 
5 cents. Checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
The latest releases are listed 
below: 

VOLUME 3 


No. 1. Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Guatemala. 





International Reference Service 





No. 2. Indochina—Commerc! ul and 
Economic Review. 

No. 3. USSR—Sumary of Current 
Economic Information. 

No. 4. Chile—Economic Conditions 
in 1944. 

No. 5. Switzerland—Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No.6. British Guiana—Summary 
of Current Economic In- 
formation. 

No.7. The Netherlands West In- 
dies—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 

No. 8. Madagascar and Dependen- 
cies—Summary of Current 
Economic Information. 

No. 9. Establishing a Business in 
Venezuela. 

No.10. Windward Islands, 

B. W. I—Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No.11. Bolivia—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 

No. 12. Preparing Shipments to the 
Union of South Africa. 

No. 13. Haiti—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 

No. 14. Economic Situation in the 
Guianas. 

No. 15. Irag—Summary of Eco- 
nomic Informtion. 




















Silk-Export Prospects 

Of Japan’s agricultural products, only 
silk, pyrethrum, and tea are produced 
in sufficient quantities to be of any ex- 
port importance, with silk leading the 
list. Facilities for producing raw silk 
have decreased greatly during the war, 
as the mulberry acreage was drastically 
cut down in the interests of food pro- 
duction. In 1930, there were 1,749,000 
acres available for mulberry cultivation, 
but by 1945 this area had been reduced 
to 524,000 acres, with production of raw 
silk for the same period having de- 
creased from 710,314 bales (of 132.277 
pounds each) to an estimated 100,000 
bales in 1945. The Japanese Govern- 
ment in the fall of 1945 planned to fur- 
ther reduce the mulberry acreage, but 
was ordered not to do so by the occupa- 
tion authorities. The Bureau of Seri- 
culture, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, has estimated minimum an- 
nual domestic consumer needs of Japan 
for raw silk at 35,000 bales. With pres- 
sent mulberry acreage, the Bureau esti- 
mates an output in 1946 of 170,000 bales, 
of which possibly 135,000 bales may be 
available for export. 


Silk-control associations have been 
dissolved, in accordance with a SCAP 
directive, and a more liberal plan of or- 
ganization formulated by the industry. 
In order to control the export surplus 
of raw silk, no raw silk, silk yarn, silk 
thread, silk-mixture woven goods, or 
silk-mixture finished garments are al- 
lowed to be released for sale unless ap- 
proved by the Headquarters of the Allied 
Forces. 


Wartime Loss of Textiles 


It has been estimated by the Japan 
Textile Association that the loss of tex- 
tiles from fire and bombing during the 
war amounted to 2,033,000,000 square 
yards, distributed as follows: In mills, 
458,000,000 square yards; in warehouses, 
275,000,000 square yards; in households, 
1,300,000,000 square yards. Domestic 
textile stocks, which have not been re- 
plenished during the war, have been 
greatly decreased and Japan’s textile 
needs for home consumption alone are 
enormous. 

In order to have the bare necessities in 
raw materials for the textile industry, 
Japan must import raw cotton, wool, 
wood pulp, flax, hemp, jute and ramie. 
Although small amounts of flax, hemp, 
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jute and ramie have been produced in 
Japan proper, the bulk of fibers which go 
into making mosquito nets, thick sail- 
cloth, canvas, fishnets, sheets, table- 
cloths, and other articles must come 
from abroad. 


Cotton Trade Seeks Revival 


At a complete standstill at the time 
of surrender, the cotton-textile industry 
during the closing months of 1945 was 
making efforts for revival. In October it 
was reported that mills were applying for 
permission from the Supreme Com- 
mander to manufacture peacetime goods, 
to remove war material machinery from 
their plants and to use their raw-cotton 
stocks and machinery for the manufac- 
ture of essential textile goods. Spinners 
inquired as to the possibility of import- 
ing raw cotton, yarn, and other basic 
necessities, inasmuch as cotton stocks on 
hand were said to be enough to operate 
only until mid-December at current pro- 
duction rates. In October, only 10 per- 
cent of the spindles and looms capable of 
operation were in production. The total 
number of operable spindles at the end 
of that month was 2,780,000, compared 
with a prewar maximum of 13,000,000, 
and the number of operable looms was 
120,000 in contrast with 362,000, the pre- 
war maximum. 

Production in the cotton industry dur- 
ing November showed no improvement 
over October, output continuing at the 
rate of about 10 percent of capacity. 
Lack of cotton was the primary problem 
of the industry, some manufacturers 
slowing down production in order to 
stretch cotton stocks as far as possible 
and thus retain their labor. Other mills 
reportedly reduced working hours be- 
cause of difficulties of finding a food sup- 
ply for the workers. The cotton industry 
also suffered from shortages of fuel, of 
starch for sizing, of repair parts, and 
lack of other materials. 

According to recommendations by the 
Supreme Commander, the cotton indus- 
try will be the first Japanese industry to 
receive assistance from the United Na- 
tions during 1946. Several hundred 
thousand bales of American cotton re- 
portedly will be shipped to Japan this 
year. In this connection, it appears per- 
tinent to point out that the basic policies 
governing the supply of cotton and other 
raw materials by the United Nations to 
Japan, and also to Germany, were out- 
lined in a Department of State press re- 
lease issued January 21, 1946. According 
to this statement, raw materials, fuel and 
transport will be provided for the indus- 
tries of those defeated nations only to 
the extent compatible with the interests 
of both the occupying powers and the 
liberated areas. In the case of cotton, 
it was pointed out that allocations of this 
commodity would not cut into the sup- 
ply available for liberated areas, and that 
of the textile products made from such 
cotton only enough would be left in 
Japan and Germany to satisfy minimum 
requirements, the remainder to be ex- 
ported to pay for the cotton and for other 
essential imports which the occupying 
powers are now financing. 

Japanese production of rayon and 
staple fiber was carried on at abnormally 
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low levels during the closing months of 
1945, operations in November being at 
only 30 percent of capacity. The greatest 
need is for caustic soda for manufacture 
of these fibers from pulp; but the indus- 
try was also handicapped by the scarcity 
of coal, carbon disulphite, and other 
materials. The industry’s stock of pulp 
in October consisted of some 10,000 tons 
in the hands of rayon mills, and an 
unspecified, but probably not large, 
amount in the hands of staple-fiber 
mills. Annual requirements are approx- 
imately 170,000 tons. 


Revival of Exports 

In accordance with Allied policy to 
develop Japan’s exports as an essential 
part of the occupation program, the 
Supreme Commander recently submitted 
to the War Department a plan for the 
revival of a certain amount of that coun- 
try’s once profitable export trade. With 
the exception of raw silk, and possibly a 
few other items, for the United States 
market, the bulk of Japanese exports 
reportedly will be shipped to Asiatic 
markets, possibly on a barter basis. It 
is understood that the plan was drawn 
up by General MacArthur with the ob- 
ject of reducing the food shortage and 
unemployment conditions in Japan, and 
also of helping to make good the short- 
ages of consumer goods that exist in 
other Far Eastern areas. 

Interim plans prepared by the United 
States Government for the control and 
regulation of Japanese trade with the 
United States during the occupation 
period were outlined in a Department of 
State press release issued March 1, 1946. 
A reprint of this release appeared in the 
March 23, 1946, issue of Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 
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land and the Netherlands West Indies. 
Two planes are engaged in making the 
flight at present, and they will carry em- 
ployees of the CPIM (Curacao Petroleum 
Industry) back to Holland on leave and 
return with new employees and return- 
ing vacationers. The service may later 
be expanded to include the carrying of 
regular passengers. 

The Curacao Petroleum Industry has 
instituted new social measures for its 
employees, among which are_ shorter 
hours for the shift worker, longer vaca- 
tions, and retirement pensions. 

As a result of the demands and a 
threatened strike of the dock workers, 
their wages were set at 0.90 florin per 
hour and 1.40 florin per hour overtime 
by a governmental decree on February 
26. (The Curacao florin is at present 
equal to approximately $0.53 U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

It has been announced in the local 
press that Curacao bakers will cooperate 
with President Truman’s wheat conser- 
vation program and that they have been 
instructed as to methods of baking the 
new bread. 

A meat scarcity still exists because of 
the canceled contracts with Venezuela 
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| News by COUNTRIES 
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and decreased imports from Argentina, 
includes dollars), (2) certain food ma- 
terials, and (3) imports which Might be 
prejudicial to interests of local industries ' 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Lubricants: Exports for 
Ships’ Supplies Subject to Authorizg. 
tion.—Exports of petroleum lubricants 
for ships’ supplies from Uruguay was 
made subject in each case to the gy. 
thorization of the Ministry of Industry 
and Labor, according to a decree dated 
March 8, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 18, 1946. 

This decree canceled the former allow. 
ance of 200 liters of petroleum lubricants 
for ships’ supplies established by decree 
of May 2, 1942. 

The exportation of petroleum lubji. 
cants for other purposes remains subject 
to authorization. 

|For announcement of decree dated May 


2, 1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 13, 1942.| 


Transport and Communication 


Airplanes To Land in or Fly Over 
Uruguay Require Special Authoriza- 
tion.—Airplanes on nonschedule flights 
destined for Uruguay require special] au- 
thorization of the Uruguayan Ciyil 
Aeronautics Bureau to land on or fly over 
Uruguayan territory, according to a 
decree dated February 21, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 1, 1946. 

This special authorization is obtained 
by addressing a formal request in the 
form of a letter or telegram to the Civil 
Aeronautics Bureau, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. The request must contain the 
following information: The make and 
type of airplane; the signs designating 
nationality and registration; its crew, 
passengers, and their nationalities; pur- 
pose of the flight; airport of departure; 
Uruguayan airport of destination or 
stopping places; Uruguayan date and 
time of arrival; duration of stay in Urn- 
guay and, when flight is over the territory 
of Uruguay, the route to be taken over 
Uruguay; the name of the foreign airport 
to which the flight is destined; and the 
postal or telegraphic address to which 
the answer is to be sent. 

The answer of the Civil Aeronautics 
Bureau will serve as authority to land in 
or fly over Uruguay. 





Eire’s Glycerin Shipments 

Exports of crude glycerin from Eire 
in the first 10 months of 1945 were only 
17 percent of those in the like period of 
1944, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Shipments in January-Oc- 
tober 1945 amounted to 489 hundred- 
weight, compared with 2,727 in the first 
10 months of 1944. 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


Co. of America, 155 East Forty- 
iting DAE ret New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 


d ma. fourt york City; Newark, N. J.; Stamford, 
ght be a . Cleveland, Canton, Youngstown, Ohio; 
0 ” 


Istries,’ ittsburgh. Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
ap oe ria—Mubdi Kabbani, Souk Resou- 
= Damascus, is interested in purchasing 
e hinery for soap making, licorice-root ez- 
motion and similar uses. He is now in this 


stay of 3 months. U.S. address: 
s eT art Export Co., 355 Broadway, New 
: oe N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
Jor 4 Washington, D. C., Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Orizg. (4 Detroit. 
lcants F world Trade Directory Report being pre- 
‘ pe Pie, Uruguay—Alberto de los Santos, repre- 


verti, S. A., 18 de Julio 2000, Mon- 
dustry — i aeaeceated in purchasing women’s 
dated a children’s clothing; jewelry; dry goods; 
iari ory: cotton or rayon fabrics; sporting 
— ee we ts now in the United States until 
April 30. U. S. address: c/o Sopic Corpora- 
llow. 1 925 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
ants fyork 1,N. ¥. Itinerary: New York City and 
lec icinity. 
7 Oe Penesucle- Henrique J. Brandt, repre- 
l enting Compania Anonima “Vialarte,”’ Apar- 
ubri- }5 acas, is -sted in contacting 
tado 1522, Caracas, is interested in a g 
ibject manufacturers of plywood, insulating cellu- 
ose fiber, and wallboard; prefabricated 
houses. He is now in this country for about 
May jmonth. U.S. address: c/o Venezuelan Em- 
i bassy, 2445 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago 
tion 
ro . . ey 
Or Additional Foreign Visitor 


yriza- | 24. Argentina—Roberto A. Devorik, Rodri- 
lights fquez Pena 1456, Buenos Aires, representing 
J} au agroup of Argentine and Paraguayan busi- 
” Inessmen, is interested in obtaining the repre- 
Civil sentation of American firms manufacturing 
‘Over the following: Automotive products; lawn 
to g |mowers; household electrical appliances; 
ished | "ylon and better-grade tertiles; pharma- 
46 ceutical a teens A — ame 
; tical 8. is group w e in a posi- 
ained ton i> Gaivotively cover Argentina, Uruguay, 
1 the jand Paraguay. Mr. Devorik will be in this 
Ciyj] } country until about May 10. U. S. address: 
Uru Belmont Plaza Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 
* |Forty-ninth Street, New York City. 
_ the World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
and | pared. 


oa Import Opportunities 


pur- 25. Italy—-Ditta Giuseppe Bianchi, 130 Via 
ture; | Nazionale, Florence. Product for export: 
1 or | Bicycles. 
and 26. Italy—Soc. An. Casa Vinicola d'Espor- 
tazione Luigi Bigi & Figlio, 3 Via Roma, 
Uru- | Florence. Products for export: Orvieto wines, 
itory | such as Orvieto Bigi Secco (dry); Orvieto Bigi 
over | Abboccato (sweet); Spumante Bigi (spar- 
-port kling); Bigi Aleatico; Bigi Vino Santo; Bigi 
the Rose (red); Bigi Frizzante 


-— Export Opportunities 
utics 27. Belgium—C. M.I., S. A., 47, longue rue 
id in 4 4es Violettes, Ghent, desire purchase quota- 
tions on raw materials and machinery for 
the manufacture of alcoholic and nonalco- 
holic beverages. 
28. Belgium—Chantiers Navals Jos. Boel & 
Fils, 8. A., Tamise, desire purchase quota- 
“ons on hand-portable electric lamps—made 
entirely of rubber. 
Eire 29. Belgium—Maison Dutry-Celson, 12, rue 
; des Champs, Ghent, desire purchase quota- 
omy (tions on hardware, hand tools, nuts and 
d of bolts ; Stoves, washing machines, household 
nical | “eaning materials and equipment. 
Oc- 30. Belgium—Caul Ruyssers & Xavier 
a Degueldre, 296 longue rue Lozanne, Antwerp, 
r' desire purchase quotations on and represen- 
first f tations for ladies’ ready-to-wear clothes, 
ladies’ underwear, gloves. 
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31. Belgium—S. A. des Carriéres & des Fours 
a Chaux de la Meuse, 17, Place des Guillemins, 
Liege, desire purchase quotations on me- 
chanical shovels, endless belts and material 
conveyors, electric motors (for limestone 
quarries.) 

32. Belgium—Ets. Antoine Schrauwen S&S. P. 
R. L., 2, rue de l’'Amman, Antwerp, desire pur- 
chase quotations on canned fish, fruit, meat, 
and milk, 

33. Belgium—J. Van Nuffel-Thys, 311, rue 
Dam brugge, Antwerp, desires purchase quota- 
tions on goldbeater’s skins, ox-casings (180°), 
sausage casings. 

34. Brazil—V. Castro & Cia., Ltd., Av. Al- 
berto Nepomuceno 26, Fortaleza, Ceara, are 
interested in purchasing a deep-sea fishing 
boat, fully equipped, preferably with refriger- 
ation facilities. Submit photograph of boat 
together with detailed specifications includ- 
ing length over-all, depth, contour, capacity 
for fished cargo, type of motor, etc., and 
terms of sale. In addition, this firm wants 
to send one of its members for a short inten- 
sive training course in deep-sea fishing and 
fish-processing techniques. A place affording 
the opportunity of meeting Portuguese or 
Spanish-speaking people is desired, if 
possible. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Italy—Raffaelo Baccetti, 8 Via dei Rus- 
tici, Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
and representations for machinery, tools, and 
accessories used by farmers, gardeners, and 
florists; insecticides, fertilizers, and manures. 

36. Italy—Emporio Duilio—G. Siebzehner 
& Co., 13 Via del Corso, Florence, desire pur- 
chase quotations on women’s foundation gar- 
ments and similar apparel; rubber products, 
such as rubber boots, overshoes, sanitary 
goods, etc.; household kitchenware, including 
cutlery, glassware, utensils, and oilcloth; 
table and floor lamps—characteristics of 
local electrical supply are: Lighting current 
160 volts, 50 cycles; Power current 260 volts, 
50 cycles. 

37. Italy—Ditta Ludovico Martelli, 28 Via 
Sercambi, Florence, desires purcrase quota- 
tions on fancy toilet soaps, shaving soaps and 
creams; beauty creams, eau de cologne, face 
and body powder, lipstick, perfumes, and 
other cosmetics; toothpastes. 

38. Italy—Societa per Imprese Autotras- 
porti (SAIRA), 68 Lungarno Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Florence, desire purchase quotations 
on automobile, motorcycle, and truck tires, 
particularly those for heavy-weight trucks 
and trailers. 

39. Italy—Societa Importazioni American 
Nord (SIMAN), 15 Via Montebello, Florence, 
are interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for ready-made sport clothing, such 
as riding habits, ski suits, hunting clothes, 
etc.; metal and plastic zippers. 

40. Italy—Societa Tecnottica, 32 Via Cav- 
our, Florence, are interested in the purchase 
of and representation for surveying and 
topographical instruments; scientific micro- 
scopes ; meteorographs and other meteorologi- 
cal instruments; ophthalmic and optical in- 
struments, including eyeglass lenses. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 





Canneries—Portugal 

Department Stores—Uruguay. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Barbados; Sweden. 





The Portuguese West African colony 
of Angola exported 282 metric tons of 
rubber in the first 4 months of 1945, ac- 
cording to foreign press reports. 
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Esther M. Crane (“Japan: Economic 
Phases of Occupation Program’) —Born 
in Elizabeth, N. J. Wellesley College, 
B. A. Went to Tokyo, Japan, in 1925. 
Staff reporter for 8 years on The Japan 
Advertiser and for 5 years part-time pri- 
vate secretary to Mrs. Joseph C. Grew, 
wife of the former American Ambassador 
to Japan; taught English courses in 
Japanese girls’ college, Jissen Jo Gakko; 
staff reporter on The Elizabeth Daily 
Journal (Elizabeth, N, J.) for 2 years be- 
fore coming to Washington in July 1945 
as editorial analyst for the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service of the 
Federal Communications Commission; 
joined the Department of Commerce in 
December 1945 as economic analyst for 
Japan, in the Far Eastern Unit; now in 
the Far Eastern Division, Office of World 
Trade Promotion, Office of International 
Trade. 


Harold E. Hall (“What Progress in 
Eire”’).—Born in Logan, Utah. B.S. in 
Economics, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1938; M. A. in International Rela- 
tions, Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
1943; has done work toward Ph. D., 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Instructor in public 
schools, Logan, Utah, 1938-41; entered 
Foreign Service Auxiliary, Department 
of State, 1943; Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, 1944; Lieut. (j. g.) in U. S. 
merchant marine; economic analyst in 
British Commonwealth Division, Office 
of World Trade Promotion, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, since March 1946. 
Member of American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. 


John J. Howell (“Phosphate Rock in 
French Morocco”).—Born in Taunton, 
Mass. Attended Hotchkiss School, 1926- 
29; University of Wisconsin, 1929-34, 
A. B.; Graduate School of University of 
Chicago, 1939-40. American Friends 
Service Committee, Kentucky, 1933-34: 
Kentucky Emergency Relief Commission, 
1934-35; junior research assistant, TVA, 
1935-39; population readjustment rep- 
resentative, TVA, 1940-43; American Red 
Cross, 1943-44; appointed in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary at Casablanca, Octo- 
ber 1944. 





Oil Works Closed, Australia 


The Lithgow Shale Oil Works at Mar- 
rangaroo, New South Wales, Australia, 
have been closed, reports the foreign 
press. Opened 5 years ago as a war- 
emergency measure, the works produced 
2,000,000 gallons of crude oil, from which 
1,000,000 gallons of gasoline were refined. 
Although the deposits are not worked out, 
their exploitation is no longer considered 
practicable, now that the war is over. 
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New Books inal 
Reports 


fo 


% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 7, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The April 
7 issue contains these articles: 


THE AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: Pro- 
posals Concerning Employment. An 
article by Ellworth H. Plank and Maurice 
J. Erickson. 


A REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 


UNITED STATES Supports ITALY’s EN- 
TRANCE INTO WORLD FUND AND BANK. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION: An 
Opportunity and Responsibility. An ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Benton. 


ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM AGANIST DEALING 
WITH PERSONS AND FIRMS ON PROCLAIMED 
List. Statement by the Department of 
State. 


UNITED STATES-UNITED KINGDOM AGREE- 
MENTS ON LEND-LEASE, RECIPROCAL AID, 
AND SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY. 


LEND-LEASE AND SURPLUS SETTLEMENT 
WITH INDIA. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES- 
UNITED KINGDOM PATENT INTERCHANGE 
AGREEMENT. 


Amr-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 


AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GREECE. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COLLABORA- 
TION. NPA Committee on International 
Policy. 1946. 26 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Committee’s report on the role of the 
Economic and Social Council in the 
United Nations. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. Cecil 
H.Desch. 1946. 49pp. Price, 25 cents. 
One of a series of pamphlets on the inter- 
national aspects of reconstruction. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Russia’s Fluoroscopes 


A plant near Moscow, U. S. S. R., is 
reported by the Soviet press recently to 
have begun the manufacture of stere- 
oscopic two-tube fluoroscopes on a mass- 
production basis. The particular kind 
of fluoroscope being turned out was de- 
signed by a Soviet engineer.. The same 
plant expects to market shortly a new- 
type machine for X-ray diaBnosis and 
therapy. 





Norwegian Machinery Imports 


Imports of machinery into Norway, 
valued at 1,203,000 crowns in June 1945, 
increased to 1,777,000 in July, 3,879,000 in 
August, 7,304,000 in September, and 22,- 
362,000 crowns in October. 

Machinery imports, which represented 
1 percent of the total value of imports in 
June, increased to 14.2 percent of the 
total in October. 
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Improvement of Water System 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico 


Improvements in the water System 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, will inyolye sj 
investment of about $60,000. The », 
nicipality of Ciudad Juarez owns and op 
erates the city water system. Abgy 
15,000, or one-quarter, of the Populatig 
do not have water pumped to thei 
homes but obtain it from public fou, 
tains or from wells. 

The water supplied by the municipalj 
is obtained from three wells having 
combined capacity of 187,000 gallons a 
hour. Another well (500 feet deep ang 
24 inches in diameter) being drilleg a 
Barrio Cuauhtemoc at a cost of $13.9 
will have an electric motor-driven Pum 
with a capacity of 6,600 gallons an hour 
A new 8-inch pipe line, 2,050 meters long 
and costing about $8,000, is being laig tg 
connect the area between Calle Gabino 
and Calle Hospital Vol 
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